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•BEMBERC  is  the  registeied  trade-mark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  AGAIN  with  th«  world's 

FIRST  ELECTRONIC  signal  control  elevators 


iou  KNOW,  I  always  did  think  * 
a  nice  team! 

You.  a  big  famous  store  — Stra' 
&  Clothier,  Philadelphia.  Me-tr 
known  Cannon  Girl. 

And  now  we’ve  just  been  hande 
quet  by  your  very  own  customers! 
beknownst  to  you, an  independent  t 
organization  tagged  608  of  your  ci: 
just  as  they  came  out  of  StrawL 
Clothier  portals.  Asked  ’em  a  few  qj 
about  sheets.  Here’s  the  bouquet:  i 


More  Strawbridge  &  Clolhi 
customers  prefer  (^nnon  ft 
than  any  other  hran^ 


any 

^  Among  all  age  groups  —  amon| 
brands  named  —  Cannon  came  q 
choice ! 

In  that  extra-important  18-34  agi 
the  marrying,  setting-up-a-hone  | 
Cannon  Sheets  were  31.7%  mofc| 
than  the  next  leading  brand! 

More  of  Strawbridge’s  ciistomena 
other  brandl 


non  Sheets  than 


CANNON 


CANNON  MILLS,  INC.,  70  WOll 
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Here’s  how  the  interviewing  was  dune.  In  this  uii-the- 
spol  candid  picture,  a  trained  researcher  talks  with  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Wall  of  4127  Devereiix  St.  Like  all  women  inter¬ 
viewed.  .Mrs.  Vi'all  was  asked,  “What  brand  of  sheets  do  you 
prefer?”  Her  answer:  “Cannon  Sheets.  I’ve  been  {'ettin» 
them  at  Strawbridge  &  Clothier’s  for  years,  and  I  like 
<'\erything  about  them.” 


Meet  anoth(>r  Cannitn  Sheet  admirer  —  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Thatcher,  of  1522  McKinley  St.  Mrs.  Thatcher,  a  banker’s 
wife,  has  been  married  fur  19  years,  and  thinks  Cannon 
Sheets  are  the  finest  on  the  market.  “I’ve  shopped  around 
among  the  brands,  from  time  to  time,”  she  told  the  inter¬ 
viewer,  “and  it’s  a  good  indication  of  my  experiences  that  1 
now  have  Cannon  Sheets  on  every  bed!” 


tamers. 

endent 


This  is  a  bride-to-be— Miss  Ju-Ann  (!.  (j>x,  of  20d  (.ban¬ 
ning  Ave.,  Malvern,  Pa.,  who  plans  to  be  married  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  She’s  choosing  Cannon  Percales,  on  a  sort  of  family- 
tradition  basis— her  mother  has  them,  too.  At  her  elbow  is 
one  of  the  new  full-color  Cannon  Sheet  ads,  mounted  fur 
counter  display.  .Miss  (!ox  tells  us  she  always  reads  the 
Cannon  ads— likes  the  Cannon  Girl! 


amoii|, 
came  e 


All  in  all,  gentlemen,  our  Philadelphia  story  turned  out 
to  be  pretty  interesting,  didn’t  it?  Just  thought  you  might 
like  to  know  how  our  mutual  efforts  at  Cannon  advertising 
and  (Cannon  promotion  are  paying  off.  And  special  thanks  to 
you  for  giving  your  customers  what  they  want! 
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YOUR  business 
you  never  see! 

Whether  you  send  or  receive 
shipments  by  Railway  Express, 
you  never  see  most  of  the  steps 
required  in  making  this  com¬ 
plete,  nation-wide  shipping 
service  a  vital  part  of  your 
business. 

The  complete  facilities  of 
Railway  Express  are  what  you 
depend  upon  .  .  .  the  door-to- 
door  convenience  of  pick-up 
and  delivery  in  all  cities  and 
principal  towns,  the  flexibility 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  your 
particular  industry  —  as  well 
as  all  your  personal  shipping 
requirements.  To  you.  Railway 
Express  means  fast  service, 
always  at  your  call. 

It's  good  business  to  say, 
"Ship  it  RAILWAY  EXPRESS!" 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS 


. . .  Maintaini  23,000  of- 
ficat  (there's  one  near 
your  factory,  office  or 
home) . . .  Uses  10,000 
passenger  trains  daily... 
Has  18,000  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  in  its  pick-up  and 
delivery  services... Offers 
extra -fast  Air  Express 
with  direct  service  to 
1,078  cities  and  towns. 


I  lit*  Fable  ol  the  "Siiiart  (axtkie  Retailer” 

By  Lew  Hahn 

Who’s  Going  to  Run  T  his  Show? 

By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Sales  Promotion  Clinic 

Are  You  Pricing  Customers  Out  ol  the  Market? 
By  Howard  P.  Hildreth 

NRDGA  Directors  Meet 


A  Critical  Audit  ol  Retail  T  rends 
By  Harry  W.  Ketchum 

Mechani/ed  Receiving  and  Marking 
By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon 

I  axation  tor  Detense 
By  Beardsley  Ruml 

Research  in  Action 

Problems  Research  Can  Solve 
By  Rolrert  Arkell 

Cralt  Cirowth  Through  Research 
By  John  j.  Kavanagh 

The  Research  Approach  to  Prohts 
By  Alfred  C.  Thompson 

Burdine’s.  Fort  Lauderdale 

Let’s  Argue 

By  Lew  Hahn 

Month  in  Retailing 


COVER  BY  PICTURA 

Exact  and  imperturbable  under  the  heaviest  siege  ol  questions, 
the  information  clerk  in  a  large  department  store  is  one  ol 
retailing’s  wonder  women.  Stores’  cover  photograph  is  an  tin 
posed  shot  taken  during  a  typical  moment  of  the  information 
clerk’s  day,  on  the  main  flcKir  of  R.  H.  Macy  It  Co.,  New  York 
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Visible  filiiiK  of  postini!  media  gets  rid  of  time-consum¬ 
ing,  costly  steps  for  Olds,  Wortman  &  King— keynotes  the 
speed  and  accuracy  of  the  new  system.  Each  clerk  per¬ 
forms  all  routine  operations  on  several  thousand  accounts. 


says  O.  E.  Millis,  General  Credit  Manager, 

Olds,  Wortman  &  King  of  Portland,  Oregon 

First  in  the  Northwest  to  introduce  cycle  billing,  officials 
of  this  eminent  store  feel  that  the  Remington  Rand 
Visible  system  is  definitely  the  way  to  assure  prompt, 
accurate  customer  accounting. 

Installed  by  Remington  Rand  installation  specialists 
a  year  ago  during  a  peak  period,  Cycle-Matic 
promptly  brought  smooth,  integrated  operation  into 
every  step  of  Olds,  Wortman  &  King’s  charge  cus¬ 
tomer  accounting— no  more  nightmares  such  as  two 
or  three  weeks’  delay  in  sending  out  statements  with 
corresponding  delay  in  collections  ...  no  more  wor¬ 
ries  about  balancing  controls. 

Peak  loads  are  now  \  irtually  eliminated  in  all  inter¬ 
ested  departments,  and  the  popularity  of  Visible 
cycle  billing  procedures  has  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  with  customers,  employees  and  man¬ 
agement. 

Why  not  investigate  the  profit-building,  cus¬ 
tomer-pleasing  benefits  of  the  Visible  cycle 
billing  system  right  away?  A  phone  call  to  the 
Remington  Rand  branch  office  near  you  will  do 
it.  Or,  write  Systems  Division,  315  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  10. 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


stores 


MAYBE  THIS  WAS  WHY 


OVER  a  period  of  many  years,  Dennison  has 
developed  a  substantial  number  of  basic 
advancements  in  marking  room  equipment 
and  operation.  Chances  are  that  one  or  more 
of  these  convinced  you  that  Dennison  could 
help  solve  your  marking  room  problems. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  way  Dennison  Pinning 
Machines  cut  type-setttng  time  to  a  minimum 
because  the  operator  was  required  to  set  type 
only  once  for  a  two-part  control  ticket.  And 
now,  today’s  Dennison  Pinning  Machines 
print  up  to  nine  sizes  and  styles  of  tickets, 
even  two-part  and  three-part  control  tickets 
that  can  be  remarked — with  a  single  setting 
of  type.  This  feature  provides  an  obvious 

MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


saving  in  time,  and  minimizes  the  chance 
of  improper  pricing  due  to  error,  as  well  as 
the  need  for  resetting  and  reproving  when 
errors  do  occur. 

Features  such  as  this  have  made,  and  are 
continuing  to  make  Dennison  Marking  Room 
Equipment  first  choice  where  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  counts  most. 

Although,  during  the  past  year,  we  dis¬ 
tributed  the  greatest  number  of  marking 
machines  in  our  history,  our  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  catch 
up  with  the  pent-up  demand.  We  ask  your 
continued  understanding  as  we  make  every 
effort  to  meet  your  requirements. 


/ 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Smart  Cookie  who  wanted 
to  be  a  Retailer.  He  figured  Retailing  was  a  business 
in  which  there  was  a  lot  of  Sitting  Down.  The  Retailers  he 
bad  observed  did  not  seem  to  be  Massive  Brains  and  they 
ill  seemed  to  be  Getting  Along  without  going  on  the  Relief 
Rolls. 

So  the  Smart  Cookie  rented  a  Little  Store,  not  far  off  the 
Vfain  Drag,  and  became  a  Store  Keeper.  Business  in  his 
Town  was  Pretty  Good.  The  Big  War  had  put  the  Kibosh 
>n  a  lot  of  swanky  things  for  which  his  Fellow  Townsmen 
used  to  spend  and  it  had  brought  a  lot  of  Kale  into  the  area. 
People  wanted  a  lot  of  Things  they  had  been  forced  to  do 
without  and  Price  didn’t  seem  to  matter. 

Before  long  the  Smart  Cookie  had  so  much  business  that 
he  and  Chinless  Oswald,  his  assistant,  couldn’t  handle  it  all. 
N>  he  hired  a  bunch  of  Cuties  to  High  Hat  his  customers 

I  mil  take  in  the  Dough.  Next,  he  got  an  Eagle  Eye  to  watch 
he  books  and  look  after  finances.  Every  time  the  Smart 
Cookie  bought  a  gross  of  anything,  he  had  to  hustle  right 
bark  and  buy  twice  as  much  more.  The  Public  just  would 
lot  let  him  rest  between  orders.  His  customers  had  the 
Moola  and  they  must  have  been  afraid  of  the  Temptation 
|!o  Keep  It.  so  they  got  rid  of  it  to  keep  out  of  Temptation’s 
*ay. 

This  was  Pie  for  the  Smart  Cookie.  He  took  the  store 
"‘’(t  door,  then  he  Expanded  upstairs  and  finally  he  started 
J  Bargain  Basement.  Not  that  Anybody  wanted  bargains, 
but  most  Department  Stores  had  such  departments.  Why 
'11)1  his  store? 

About  that  time  the  Smart  Cookie  began  to  develop  a 
^ery  Loyal  sense  of  Admiration  for  himself.  He  had  started 
Mth  nothing  more  valuable  than  Dandruff  and  Halitosis 
jud  see  what  a  Success  he  had  made.  He  joined  the  ranks 
"f  the  Self-made  men  who  worship  their  Creators.  He  was 
J  member  of  the  Country  Club  and  the  Golden  Order  of 
Shales  and  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Whales  he  was 
dways  there  to  wear  his  Name  Plate.  On  occasion,  he  could 
b**  Induced  to  appear  at  various  Affairs  and  after  clearing 
bis  throat  to  give  Constructive  Talks  to  younger  men.  ^t 
looked  as  though  he  was  assured  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
bis  Town  as  the  Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Century. 

[Unfortunately,  Conditions  do  Change.  Prices  stopped 
lising.  The  Smart  Cookie  no  longer  could  Buy  with  His 
-yes  Shut  and  be  sure  he  could  Sell  at  a  Profit.  The  Yokels 
'ho  had  been  Forcing  their  Kale  on  him  were  not  doing 
bat  any  more.  The  Cuties  he  had  Paid  to  Insult  the  Cus¬ 


tomers  now  had  plenty  of  Time  to  Talk  Over  last  night’s 
date  without  Interruption.  Eagle  Eye,  his  Controller,  was  a 
Constant  Pest.  Day-after-day,  he  hounded  the  Smart  Cookie 
with  hb  Story  of  Falling  Sales  and  Rising  Expense.  The 
Smart  Cookie  felt  his  Blood  Pressure  go  up  like  the  Red 
Fluid  in  the  Thermometer  in  August  every  time  Eagle  Eye 
insisted  expenses  must  be  cut  and  an  Experienced  Merchan¬ 
diser  engaged.  He  just  couldn’t  do  it.  What  would  become 
of  His  Reputation  as  the  Biggest  Whale  in  the  Golden 
Order? 

The  Smart  Cookie  believed  in  Advertising.  He  had  made 
speeches  on  the  Power  of  Advertising.  That  was  the 
Trouble.  His  advertising  wasn’t  Pulling  as  it  should.  The 
Store  needed  More  Advertising.  That  would  Bring  them  in 
and  Sell  the  Goods.  So  he  Doubled  his  Advertising  and  he 
Never  Let  the  Facts  stand  in  the  Way  of  a  Good  Ad.  He 
had  Bargains  in  every  Department,  a  Store-wide  Sale  every 
week.  He  advertised  Credit  for  All  with  No  Down  Payment 
and  no  Payments  at  all  for  Six  Months.  Smart  as  he  was,  he 
just  Could  Not  Get  the  Idea — the  People  did  not  want  the 
Merchandise  he  offered  them. 

Meanwhile,  those  Yokels  who  used  to  fill  his  store  and 
snatch  his  Goods  away,  were  buying  what  they  Wanted  in 
competing  stores  run  by  Merchants  whose  Experience  had 
taught  them  What  People  Wanted  in  the  way  of  Quality 
linked  with  Price. 

One  day  the  President  of  the  Bank  with  whom  he  Used 
to  Play  golf  called  him  in  for  a  Serious  Talk.  Eagle  Eye 
went  with  him  and  had  a  brief  case  crammed  with  the 
Statements  the  Smart  Cookie  had  refused  to  look  at.  The 
Banker  was  a  Different  Person  from  the  Chum  he  used  to 
give  a  Stroke  a  hole.  His  interest  in  those  Statements  made 
the  Smart  Cookie  feel  perhaps  he  had  missed  something. 

The  Banker  broke  it  gently.  He  said — “You’re  broke.” 
Account  overdrawn,  bank  notes  overdue  and  not  to  be 
Renewed.  Merchandise  creditors  unpaid.  Not  even  one 
of  the  Chains  would  take  the  Store.  It  was  Liquidated.  A 
Scavenger  took  the  Stock.  The  Creditors  had  to  be  Content 
with  Fifteen  cents  on  the  Dollar.  When  last  seen  the  Smart 
Cookie  was  learning  merchandising,  selling  Toy  Balloons 
on  the  Street  of  a  Distant  City. 

MORAL  ^ 

Retailing  is  Easy  when  the  Customers  don’t  Care  about 
Money  and  will  buy  Anything. 
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BIGELOW 

WEAVERS 


You’ll  like  this  book 
both  for  what  we  put  in  •  •  • 

and  what  we  left 


arrangements.  They,  and  our  complete  planning  and 
drafting  department,  are  at  your  service. 

Our  new  book  is  designed  to  supplement  .  .  .  not 
to  replace  .  .  .  this  valuable  personalized  service.  In 
its  pages  you’ll  find  new  ideas,  inspirations,  new  food 
for  thought. 

You’ll  see  how  we’ve  successfully  solved  planning 
problems  in  our  own  Bigelow  showrooms.  You’ll  see 
again  and  again  how  Bigelow’spersonal  brand  of  store 
planning  can  work  for  you ! 

And  we’re  pretty  sure  you’ll  like  it. 


Ir  Any  day  now,  a  Bigelow  representa- 

I  &  M  I  tive  will  bring  you  your  gift  copy  of  our 
^  ■  W jM  new  store-planning  book,  IDEAS  + 
SERVICE  =  BETTER  SELLING. 

In  it  you’ll  find  plenty  of  really  valu¬ 
able  information  .  .  .  many  pages  of 
advice  that’s  both  imaginative  and  silver-dollar  sound. 

But  we’ve  deliberately  left  out  the  usual  “pre¬ 
cooked”  solutions  for  every  planning  problem  in  any 
store. 

We  believe  that  the  store -planning  problems  that 
interest  you  are  your  own  .  .  .  not  some  mythical 
“typical”  store’s. 

We’re  convinced  that  the  best  store  plans  are  tailor- 
made  to  fit  the  physical  characteristics  and  mer¬ 
chandising  policy  of  your  store. 

So  . .  .  what  we  left  out  is  supplied  —  in  person  — 
by  the  expert  Bigelow  consultants  who  visit  Bigelow 
dealers. 

It’s  the  experts’  business  to  bring  your  department 
to  top  carpet-selling  efficiency  through  the  most 
effective  uses  of  lighting,  display,  and  department 


Bigelow 


Rugs  and  Carpets 

140  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Beauty  you  can  see  .  .  .  quality  you  can  trust  — since  1825 


Who’S  GOINGITO 
RUN  THIS  SHOW? 


A  Discussion  of  Retail  Public  Service  Advertising 

By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager.  Sales  Promotion  Division 


We  Want  to  Know  What  You  Think 

Retailers  are  generous  and  wholly  in  earnest  about  backing  national 
I  public  service  campaigns.  But  from  all  over  the  country  retail  sales 
promotion  men  report  that  the  promotion  material  now  being  supplied 
to  them  for  such  campaigns  is  ineffective  or  impractical.  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  reached  a  climax  with  the  recent  Security  Bond  drive.  This  had  a 
promotion  theme  that  retailers  labeled  totally  unsound.  "Effective 
retail  campaigns,"  they  say,  "can  be  created  only  by  retail  minds." 
Retail  minds  are  not  directing  today's  public  service  drives. 

I  Two  proposals  for  changing  all  this  are  discussed  here.  One  is  for  a 
Retail  Advisory  Committee  to  be  set  up  within  the  Advertising  Council, 
which  prepares  these  public  service  campaigns  now  without  any  retail 
guidance.  This  proposal  is  made  by  the  Council  itself  as  a  result  of 
discussions  with  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  The  other  suggestion 
comes  from  Samuel  J.  Cohen  of  Lit  Bros.,  who  wants  retailing  to  set 
up  its  own  independent  Retail  Public  Service  Foundation. 

We  favor  the  Advertising  Council  setup  as  the  quicker  and  more 
efficient  way  of  creating  retail  public  service  campaigns  which  will  do 
e  job  for  the  nation  and  reflect  proper  credit  on  retailers.  But  if  you 
think  differently  we  want  to  know  about  it.  Whatever  plan  is  adopted 
will  be  effective  only  if  it  has  wholehearted  retail  backing.  So  please 
study  the  two  proposals  outlined  in  this  article  and  let  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  know  where  you  stand.  Maybe  you  have  an  idea  that 
will  turn  out  to  be  better  than  either  of  these. 

. 


l^VERYBODY  in  retailing  talks 
about  the  problems  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  Everybody  in  retailing  has 
ideas  about  them.  Much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  recent  years.  However, 
the  surface  is  merely  scratched. 

Retail  public  relations  activities  op¬ 
erating  from  the  National  Retail  Dry 
G(kk1s  .Association  as  a  coordinating 
and  originating  Ixxly  fall  into  three 
parts: 

1.  Public  Service  Campaigns 

These  are  the  great  United  States 
Treasury  Bond  drives,  the  Famine 
Campaign,  Army  recruiting.  Red  Cross 
drives  and  the  101  counterparts  of  the 
wartime  campaigns. 

Generally,  these  campaigns  origi¬ 
nate  in  a  government  office  or  the 
headquarters  of  a  public  service  organ¬ 
ization.  Often  these  campaigns  are 
then  taken  over  by  the  Advertising 
Council.  The  NRDGA,  operating 
through  its  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
then  picks  up  the  ball  and  interprets 
the  campaigns  in  the  light  of  sound 
retail  thinking  and  promotion. 

2.  Public  Relations  Activities  intended 

to  portray  retailers,  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  and  their  activities 

At  the  NRDGA  these  activities  stem 
from  its  Public  Relations  Committee 
under  the  leadership  of  George 
Stearns,  its  chairman.  His  committee 
consists  of  people  drawn  from  every 
phase  of  store  activities  plus  a  group 
of  retail  public  relations  professionals. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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The  decisions  of  this  committee  are 
put  into  action  by  the  NRDGA  staff 
member  in  charge  of  public  relations. 

A  continuous  program  ffows  from  his 
office. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  retail 
public  relations  activities  which  origi¬ 
nate  from  the  NRDGA  headquarters. 
There  is  the  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  chairmanned  by  Irwin  D. 
Wolf,  and  the  Consumer  Relations 
Committee  chairmanned  by  Harold 
Rrightman. 

Personnel  Relations  is  a  full-time 
staff  activity  directed  by  George  Plant 
and  Leonard  Rovins.  Other  commit¬ 
tees  work  on  other  “publics”. 

3.  Services  for  Retailers 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division,  for 
years  past,  has  made  a  continuous 
study  of  public  relations  programs 
conducted  by  retailers  from  coast  to 
coast.  Ways  in  which  stores  build 
friends  among  their  customers,  rang¬ 
ing  from  local  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns  to  charity  tie-ups,  fashion 
shows,  customer  advisory  panels,  etc., 
are  studied  and  recorded.  Many  of 
these  brilliant  programs  are  reported 
in  the  Division’s  publication,  “Promo¬ 
tion  Exchange”,  and  the  material  is 
then  made  available  to  members  on  a 
loan  basis  for  their  consideration. 
This  library  of  loan  material  also  in¬ 
cludes  techniques  for  employee  rela¬ 
tions,  stockholder  relations,  vendor  re¬ 
lations,  government  relations,  etc. 

Advertising  Council  Program 

While  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
has  shown  continuous  interest  in  pub¬ 
lic  service  campaigns  as  a  leading  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  activity,  it  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  that  phase  recently. 
The  need  for  this  was  further  empha¬ 
sized  during  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Secur¬ 
ity  Bond  campaign.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  of  the  past  nation-wide  efforts, 
the  Advertising  Council  prepared  re¬ 
tail  material.  There  was  considerable 
dissatisfaction  with  that  material 
among  some  merchants.  A  large  cross 
section  of  retailers  believe  that  no  out¬ 
sider  understands  the  retailer,  his 
problems  and  his  ways  of  promoting. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  follows  that  re¬ 
tailers,  and  only  retailers,  should  pre¬ 
pare  retail  public  relations  material. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Sales  Promo¬ 


tion  Division  has  held  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions  with  the  Advertising  Council. 
The  Division  has  clearly  indicated  the 
retail  philosophy  that  retail  cam¬ 
paigns,  to  be  effective,  must  be  created 
by  retail  minds. 

At  the  Sales  Promotion  Clinic  held 
last  month  in  New  York,  T.  S.  Rep- 
plier,  president  of  the  .Advertising 
Council,  recognized  the  soundness  of 
the  retail  position  and  offered  a  plan 
by  which  retail  promotion  know-how 
and  NRDG.A  facilities  could  be  coor¬ 
dinated  with  the  .Advertising  Council 
setup. 

“The  response  of  the  retailers  to  re¬ 
quests  for  their  help  on  public  service 
advertising  programs  has  always  been 
outstanding,”  Mr.  Repplier  said.  “The 
action  of  the  department  stores  in 
patriotically  supporting  vital  public 
service  campaigns  such  as  Food  Con- 
serv'ation.  Nurse  Recruitment,  Savings 
Bonds  and  American  Heritage  (Free¬ 
dom  Train)  has  earned  them  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  the  country. 

“It  would  seem  to  be  to'  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  retailers  and  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  if  a  plan  for  regular 
coojieration  could  be  worked  out.  The 
department  store  has  special  tech¬ 
niques  and  skills  which,  when  coupled 
with  the  .Advertising  Council’s  mecha¬ 
nism  for  screening  requests  and  coor¬ 
dinating  public  service  advertising 
efforts,  would  assure  success  in  dealing 
with  problems  affecting  not  only  com¬ 
munity  welfare,  but  also  national  wel¬ 
fare. 

“The  suggestion  has  been  made  to 
us  that  the  best  way  to  draw  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  retail  advertising  into  a  plan 
of  regular  participation  in  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  would  be  to  set  up  a 
Retail  Advisory  Committee.  This 
committee  could  be  the  creative  force 
in  preparing  public  service  advertising 
campaigns  for  retailers— by  retailers. 
Past  experience  has  certainly  demon¬ 
strated  that  America’s  retailers  are  an 
extremely  valuable  factor  in  advertis¬ 
ing’s  efforts  to  help  solve  serious  na¬ 
tional  problems.  We  feel  that  the 
establishment  of  a  closer  liaison  be¬ 
tween  retaile’rs  and  the  Council  will 
result  in  even  greater  benefits  to  the 
public.” 

The  plan  is  a  simple  one.  It  would 
have  these  objectives: 

“A.  To  make  available  to  the  Council 


and  advertising  prt^rains  (on 
cerned  with  the  public  welfare 
the  advice,  abilities,  and  special 
ized  advertising  talents  of  those 
most  familiar  with  the  local  newv 
pa|jer,  radio  and  retail  advertisinn 
fields. 

“B.  To  create  Council  advertising  ma 
terials  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
will  be  more  acceptable  amonj 
IcKal  newspa|>ers  and  retailen 
and,  hence,  a  greater  measure  ol 
success  can  be  obtained  on  proh 
lems  vital  to  national  and  com 
munity  interests. 

“C.  To  increase  the  use  of  public  sen 
ice  advertising  among  the  groups 
subscribing  to  this  plan.” 

The  .Advertising  Council  continues 
with  this  projjosed  plan  of  ojreration 
for  the  Retail  Advisory  Committee: 

“A.  I'he  designated  chairman  of  the 
Retail  .Advisory  Committee  might 
divide  the  entire  committee  into 
three-men  subcommittees  and  ap 
point  a  chairman  for  each  .  . 
The  Council  will  maintain  con¬ 
tact  directly  with  the  chairman  ot 
the  full  committee:  the  chair 
man,  in  turn,  will  contact  the 
ehairmen  of  the  subcommittees, 
and  they,  their  members. 

The  .Advertising  Council  will  pre 
j>are  a  schedule  of  its  campaigns 
for  a  one-year  period.  Campaigns 
will  be  listed  on  this  schedule  un 
tier  every  other  month.  'Fluis,  i 
number  of  campaigns  will  be  list 
ed  under  January,  another  group 
under  March  and  another  undei 
May,  etc.  This  schedule  will  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Retail 
Advisory  Committee  for  his  in 
formation.  He,  in  turn,  will  as¬ 
sign  to  each  of  the  subcommittee 
one  of  the  bimonthly  listings 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommit 
tee,  together  with  his  two  col 
leagues,  will  select  for  their  pro 
gram  one  of  the  campaigns  listed 
under  the  month  assigned  them 
Each  member  of  the  subcommit 
tee  will  be  responsible  for  thfj 
preparation  of  three  retail  adver 
tisements  on  the  chosen  cam| 
paign.  Such  a  procedure  willj 
mean  that  there  will  be  a  (onsid 
erable  lapse  of  time  between  ai 
signments  for  a  subcommittee, 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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DlIRINCi  tire  same  week  the  Re- 
jniblicans  were  balloting  in 
Philadelphia  a  confident  group  of 
men  and  women  were  buzzing 

around  New  York’s  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  actively  plugging  for  a  plat¬ 
form  of  bigger  retail  advertising 
budgets  and  better  public  relations 
programs.  I'lie 
occasion  was 
^  NRIK;A’s  an- 

‘ri  nual  Sales  Pro- 

•'  motion  Clinic, 

for  the 

joint 
with  the 
formed  Display 
Ciroup. 

Promotion  targets  were  plentiful 
for  the  two-day  barrage  of  words 
and  opinions:  An  old  one,  promo¬ 
tion  expense:  a  new  one,  the  mush¬ 
rooming  medium  of  television  and 
its  new  stature  as  the  third  great 
retail  advertising  medium;  public 
relations  and  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  national  public  relations 
organization  for  retailers,  and  fin¬ 
ally  with  the  new  Visual  Merchan¬ 
dising  Group  organized,  the  role  of 
display  in  the  over-all  promotion 
operation. 

J.  M.  Ellis  of  the  G.  C.  .Murphy 
Co.  thought  that  sales  promotion 
could  well  stand  a  little  house 
cleaning,  stating  bluntly  that  the 
general  run  of  advertising  today  is 
less  effective  than  in  other  years 
and,  further,  that  glorification  and 
institutional  advertising  can  be 
eliminated  from  today’s  advertising 
budget.  Disciples  of  the  “institu¬ 
tional”,  led  by  the  Hecht  Co.’s 
James  Rotto,  blew  the  whistle  on 
Ellis  at  this  point.  Rotto’s  rebuttal 
contended  that  institutionals  are 
vital  to  the  creation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  definite  store  personality. 

A  hatchet  man  with  a  story  to 
tell  was  William  J.  McLaughlin  of 
McCurdy’s,  Rochester,  giving  a 
slash  by  slash  account  of  his  store’s 
j  “indirect  selling  media”,  defined  as 
advertising  that  prcxluces  no  trace¬ 


able  results.  Into  the  boneyard  at 
McCurdy’s  have  gone  carcards, 
giveaways,  rural  weeklies,  commu¬ 
nity  entertainment  programs,  clip¬ 
ping  and  mat  services  and  a  few- 
other  untraceables. 

Joseph  L.  Purcell  of  Fowler,  Dick 
and  Walker,  Wilkes-Iiarre,  warned 
against  any  attempt  to  practice 
“jKMiny-pinching”  with  the  promo¬ 
tion  budget  and  advocatetl  replac¬ 
ing  dollar  wasting  with  dollar  jiro- 
ducing  methods.  Another  of  Pur¬ 
cell’s  warnings  was  against  the 
temptation  to  accept  manufactur¬ 
ers’  help  in  advertising  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  a  practice  which  he  said  can 
easily  lead  to  a  dangerous  unbal¬ 
ancing  of  the  promotion  program. 

.Making  his  first  apjiearance  as 
head  of  the  new  Visual  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Ciroup,  Arthur  Gray  of  Lans- 
burgh  and  Bro.  examined  a  typical 
display  budget, 
breaking  it 
down  by  func- 
'  tion  and  cost, 

and 

ing  w'ays  in 
which  the  dis- 
play  depart- 
ment 

made  to  do  an 
effective  job  in 

over-all  promotion. 

Two  of  the  chief  causes  for  unsat¬ 
isfactory  display  operation  find  their 
root  in  poor  planning  and  admini¬ 
stration,  the  new  display  chairman 
told  sales  promotion  heads  as  he 
advised  them  to  become  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  display  ojieration. 

Two  different  plans  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Clinic  to  make  better 
national  use  of  the  public  relations 
efforts  of  retailers.  These  two  pro¬ 
posals,  one  from  the  Advertising 
Council  and  one  from  Samuel  L. 
Cohen  of  Lit  Bros.,  are  discussed  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue  by 
Howard  Abrahams. 

The  reports  on  television  as  a  re¬ 
tail  advertising  medium  were  both 
good  and  bad.  It  is  still  too  expien- 
sive  to  pay  for  itself  in  direct  sales. 


accoriling  to  David  ,\rons  of  Gim- 
bel’s,  Philadelphia,  but  as  a  means 
of  promoting  gootf  public  relations 
it  is  very  valuable,  (iimbel’s  recent¬ 
ly  chalked  up  its  fourth  year  as  a 
user  of  the  video  medium.  S|)eak- 
ing  on  the  intra-store  phase  of  tele¬ 
vision  Sam  Cuff,  president  of  Store- 
vision,  Inc.,  was 
critical  of  the 
V  ■£.  quality  of  com- 

'  ■  J,,  mercial  films 

being  f  u  r  - 
I  '.-  nished  to  stores 

by manufactur- 
ers.  Reports 
from  a  four- 

week  test  con- 

Sleckbewtr  •  .11 

d  u  c  t  e  tl  by 

Storevision  at  Thalhimer’s,  Rich¬ 
mond,  .Mr.  (hiff  said,  showed  films 
running  a  poor  second  to  live  shows 
in  effectiveness.  In  spite  of  this 
pfKjr  showing  he  lielieves  that  films 
are  more  effective  in  the  long  run 
than  the  live  shows  chiefly  because 
of  a  continuing  lack  of  the  talent 
necessary  to  the  production  of  effec¬ 
tive  live  shows.  In  order  to  raise 
the  quality  of  commercial  films 
used  for  store  ilemonstrations,  Mr. 
Cuff  recommended  that  retailers  or¬ 
ganize  pools  for  purchasing  im¬ 
proved  quality  films. 

The  well-planned  approach  to 
public  relations  was  described  by 
George  Slockbower  of  Bamberger’s, 
who  gave  the  Clinic  highlights  from 
the  Newark  store’s  public  relations 
program  based  on  the  theory:  “We 
should  not  publicize  accomplish¬ 
ments  not  yet  attained”.  One  of 
the  more  interesting  phases  of  the 
Bamberger  formula  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  described  by  Slockbower  is 
that  dealing  with  executive  partici¬ 
pation  in  civic  affairs.  Just  to  be  a 
member  of  a  community  organiza¬ 
tion  is  not  considered  enough  for  a 
Bamberger  executive.  He  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  head  the  organization  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  If  the  exec¬ 
utive  doesn’t  know  how  to  be  elect¬ 
ed  the  public  relations  department 
plans  his  campaign  for  him. 
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"C.  Once  the  subcommittee  selects  the 
campaign,  upon  notification  of 
this  choice,  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  will  immediately  supply  all  the 
basic  facts,  p>olicy  and  materials 
available  on  the  campaign  to  as¬ 
sist  the  subcommittee  in  its  work. 
The  subcommittee  will  create  its 
total  of  nine  ads  and  prepare 
rough  layouts  and  copy  on  each. 

“D.  The  Advertising  Council  will 
appoint  a  volunteer  advertising 
agency  to  whom  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  ads  will  be  referred.  This 
agency  will  actually  produce  the 
ads  in  proof  sheet  form. 

“E.  The  finished  proof  sheet  will  be 
distributed  to  retail  stores  through 
the  NR  DC  A  and  other  retail 
associations.  The  distribution  to 
local  newspapers  will  be  made 
through  the  various  mat  services. 

“F.  The  ads  prepared  through  the 
Retail  Advisory  Committee 
should  be  constructed  so  as  to 
allow  a  maximum  of  copy  flexi¬ 
bility  and  local  retail  interpreta¬ 
tion.  To  assure  this  flexibility  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  ads  and 
proof  sheet,  this  material  will  be 
supplied  in  the  following  form: 

(1)  Offering  only  mats  and  glossy 
photographs  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  with  the  copy  to  be  set 
locally. 

(2)  Offering  only  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  ideas  with  type  to  be  set 
locally  and  mats  of  thb  illus¬ 
trations  obtainable  in  the 
mat  service  files  of  each  news¬ 
paper.  To  accomplish  this 
latter,  a  number  of  the  ads 
should  include  illustrations 
that  have  already  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  to  the 
newspapers  by  the  mat  serv¬ 
ices. 

“G.  To  recommend  the  pi-oof  sheet 
for  local  use  there  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  prominently  on  the  first 
page  a  statement  requesting  co¬ 
operation  from  the  Retail  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  and  an  endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  mat  services, 
NRDfiA  and  other  retail  asso- 
ciatiotis. 

The  Council  further  believes  it  can 
utilize  the  full  impact  of  its  promotion 
setup.  The  promotion  of  this  public 
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service  newspaper  program  for  retail¬ 
ers  and  local  newspapers  might  be 
handled  through  the  following  chan¬ 
nels: 

The  Public  Relations  department 
of  the  Advertising  Council,  in  co- 
o|>eration  with  the  staff  manager 
handling  the  promotion  of  Council 
facilities. 

B.  The  individual  members  of  the 
Retail  Advisory  (Committee. 

The  promotion  material  of  the 
NRDG.A  and  other  retail  groups. 
1).  The  editorials  and  news  features  of 
each  of  the  mat  services. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entirely 
sound  way  of  integrating  retail  public 
service  activities  with  those  of  other 
.\merican  industries.  It  could  l>e  put 
into  action  without  any  great  delay, 
since  it  would  use  facilities  already 
functioning  and  available. 

New  Organization  Proposal 

.\t  the  same  June  mecning  ot  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  Samuel  |. 
Cohen,  sales  manager  of  Lit  Bros., 
suggested  a  different  approach  to  the 
problem— the  formation  of  a  new  and 
separate  organization,  a  Retailers  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Foundation^  to  handle  pub¬ 
lic  service  campaigns  for  retailers.  He 
said,  in  part: 

“From  the  early  Liberty  Bond  Days 
to  the  recent  War  Bond  days,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  single  national 
service  campaign  in  which  retailers 
were  not  one  of  the  leading  factors  in 
making  it  successful.  For  example,  we 
retailers  supplied  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  all  the  newspaper  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  to  promote  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds  and  we  supplied  thousands  of 
salespeople,  but  we  received  about  two 
per  cent  of  the  recognition.  Who  got 
the  credit?  Well,  everybody  else  .  .  . 
the  radio  networks,  the  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  the  national  advertisers. 

“You  know,  of  course,  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  are  the  first  to  be 
called  upon  to  participate  in  public 
service  campaigns.  It  is  only  natural 
for  the  government,  the  armed  forces, 
the  great  charitable  organizations  to 
turn  directly  to  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  or  to  the  Advertising  Council,  be¬ 
cause  the  agencies  have  the  manpower 
and  the  facilities  to  develop  national 
campaigns. 
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“Retailing  doesn’t  know  its  strength 
And  that’s  its  greatest  weakness  on  th* 
public  relations  front. 

“Now  what  can  we  retailers  lean 
from  the  national  manufacturers  wh(i 
are  pouring  millions  into  the  Adver 
tising  Council?  Do  they  pay  thi* 
money  because  they  love  the  publu 
more  than  retailers  do?  Is  it  because 
their  problems  are  any  greater  thar 
ours?  Is  it  because  they  are  ‘national 
and  we  are  ‘local’?  Not  at  all. 

“Our  problems  are  no  less  acute 
than  those  of  the  national  manufae 
turers.  We  have  labor  problems.  We 
have  restrictive  legislation  and  tax 
problems.  We  are  the  object  of  the 
attacks  of  certain  consumer  group 
Our  biggest  job  right  now  is  to  be 
sure  that  retailing  is  not  saddled  with 
the  blame  for  the  high  cost  of  living 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  w'e  will  be 
blamed  to  a  greater  extent  than  most 
of  us  think  possible  at  this  time 
“Many  industries  are  as  local  as  re 
tailers  in  their  influence.  But  the\ 
recognize  the  fact  that  all  members  oi 
an  industry  are  in  the  same  boat. 

“When  it  comes  to  public  opinion 
an  industry  enjoys  either  high  reputt 
or  low.  What  one  member  does  affect! 
members  all  over  the  United  States. 

“■As  one  of  .America’s  largest  Indus 
tries,  we  have  the  same  need  for  an 
organized  public  relations  campaign 
on  a  national  basis  as  the  manufactur 
ers.  Individually  in  our  ow’n  coniuni 
ties,  we  are  doing  grand  jobs,  but  c<J- 
lectively,  on  a  national  basis,  we  art 
not  receiving  the  credit  where  it 
counts.  Just  as  government  turm 
most  naturally  to  the  Advertising 
Council  for  aid  in  public  service  cam 
paigns,  we  must  make  it  possible  foi 
retailing  to  receive  the  same  recogni 
tion  for  its  ability  and  its  willingnes' 
to  serve. 

“Maybe  it’s  only  a  coincidence,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  retailer  whoi> 
closely  identified  with  public  service 
movements  in  his  community  is  usual 
ly  one  of  the  most  successfid.  .And  I 
don’t  credit  the  store  owner  with  thai 
entirely. 

“Retailer  public  relations  is  Ixegin 
ning  to  come  of  age,  and  it  will  realb 
show  signs  of  maturity  when  it  (tigan 
izes  itself  on  a  national  basis.” 

.Mr.  Cohen  indicated  many  ot  tin 

(Continued  on  page  5^) 
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We  don't  know  how  many  retailers 
there  are  who  think  that  the  desirable 
way  to  meet  price  resistance  from 
regular  customers  is  to  shift  attention 
to  a  higher-income  clientele.  There 
are  certainly  some  markets  where  the 
retailer  is  faced  with  a  difficult  choice 
between  high  price  and  low  quality, 
neither  of  which  satisfies  the  middle 
Income  customer.  The  floorcovering 
market,  says  Mr.  Hildreth,  is  not  one 
of  these.  He  reports  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  industry  is  constantly  being 
pushed  to  produce  a  larger  proportion 
of  high  priced  merchandise.  He  sus¬ 
pects  that  many  stores  are  deliber¬ 
ately  and  unwisely  using  too  much  of 
their  open-to-buy  in  the  higher  priced 
end  of  the  market.  We're  not  sure 
you’ll  agree  with  everything  he  says, 
but  you’ll  find  it  interesting.  Hildreth 
talks  retail  language  —  before  he 
joined  Mohawk  he  had  years  of  mer- 
:  chandising  experience  with  stores, 
1  among  them  Crowley-Milner  &  Co., 
of  tlu  I  The  May  Co.— Cleveland,  Palais  Royal 
)  I  and  Abraham  &  Straus. 
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HQ’S  PMCwe  cimoKes 

OUT  OF  TOE  MAROn? 


By  Howard  P.  Hildreth 

Sales  Promocion  Manager,  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc. 


A  FEW  tlays  ago  a  iclailer  said  that 
the  complexion  of  his  trade  had 
thanged  completely  in  the  past  few 
years.  When  1  asked  him  what  he 
meant  hy  "complexion”,  he  said 
“price  levels.”  He  was  complaining 
that  he  did  not  see  many  of  his  regular 
c  ustomers  in  the  store,  but  there  was 
no  dearth  of  customers  for  higher 
priced  merchandise.  When  I  asked 
him  if  his  price  lines  were  ttKx  far 
above  his  old  customers,  he  answered 
without  any  hesitancy  that  he  tlid  not 
believe  so;  that  people  were  making 
more  money  totlay  and  consequently 
were  buying  better  merchandise.  I  re¬ 
minded  him,  however,  that  he  himself 
said  that  many  of  his  former  customers 
had  deserted  his  store. 

Then  he  confessed  that  he  did  re¬ 
member  that  several  of  his  former 
customers  came  in  for  merchandise, 
found  it  too  high-priced,  and  left  with¬ 
out  purchasing. 

.■\re  you  pricing  customers  out  of  the 
market?  It  is  true  that  the  public  is 
buying  higher  priced  merchandise;  it 
is  true  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  all  production  is  at  the  higher 
priced  retail  levels.  .At  the  same  time 
there  is  still  a  vast  customer  audience 
that  cannot  allortl  or  will  not  buy  top 
level  merchandise.  It  is  also  true  that 
there  is  still  considerable  merchandise 
being  manufactured  for  these  middle 
level  customers.  Retail  stores  whose 
price  levels  had  been  in  the  middle 
grades,  and  who  are  now  catering  to 
the  higher  priced  gratles  merely  for 
the  expediency  of  riding  on  the  high- 


priced  band  wagon,  are  doing  an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  clientele  which  had  Ixeen 
responsible  for  their  reputation  and 
prestige. 

Get  on  the  high-priced  band  wagon 
by  all  means!  But,  let  it  Ixe  a  plus  be¬ 
yond,  and  in  addition  to,  the  regular 
job  of  catering  to  the  regular  trade. 
Any  store  that  uses  all  or  most  of  its 
present  o|jen-to-buy  in  the  higher 
priced  markets,  is  not  playing  fair 
with  its  present  and  regular  customers. 

One  retailer  said  some  time  ago  that 
he  was  taking  advantage  of  these  times 
to  change  the  character  of  his  business. 
For  years  he  had  wanted  to  do  a  trad¬ 
ing  up  job,  but  he  never  had  the  nerve 
to  try  it.  .According  to  his  view  now  is 
the  logical  time,  because  customers 
themselves  are  trading  up.  Probably 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  he 
could  slide  through  on  the  higher 
price  lines  that  trading  up  brings  to 
his  store.  But,  when  merchandise  l)e- 
comes  plentiful  and  prices  again  be¬ 
come  stabiliited,  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  our  trade-up  friend  who  has 
in  the  meantime  lost  all  contact  with 
that  segment  of  his  |X)pulation  that 
has  meant  success  and  prestige  to  his 
store? 

Retail  merchandising  is  not  being 
made  easier  by  merchandise  being 
priced  higher.  It  may  be  easier  for  the 
time  being,  but  it  is  times  like  these 
that  make  hard  sledding  for  retail 
merthandising  when  we  get  back  to 
normal. 

Retail  price  lines  must,  of  course, 
fC.ontintted  on  page  54) 
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Assembled  to  hear  work  reports  from  NRDGA  staff  members,  the  Assoctatton's  Board 
of  Directors  put  in  a  /ong,  hard  and  instructive  day  on  June  2.  Aboi>e,  as  the  meeting 
opened:  First  row,  A.  W.  Hughes,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.;  Benjamin  H  Namm, 
Namm’s,  Inc.;  David  Ovens,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.  Second  row,  Robert  A.  Seidel, 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.;  Wade  McCargo,  H.  V.  Baldwin  ir  Co.;  Donald  Fowler,  Porteous, 
Mitchell  &  Braun;  Carl  Schmalz,  R.  H.  Steams  Co.  Third  row,  J.  E.  Pridday,  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Co.;  Ralph  T.  Friedmann,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.;  Nathan  J.  Gold,  Gold  &  Co. 


Fourth  row,  Harry  Pinkerson,  Ptnkerson  ( 

The  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  NRDGA 
bring  to  New  York  a  group  of  busy 
men  who  willingly  take  time  out  from 
the  concerns  of  their  individual  stores 
to  study  and  act  upon  the  problems  of 
retailing  as  a  whole.  In  the  usual 
order  of  business  they  hear  reports 
from  the  Executive  Committee  and 
from  the  various  policy  committees. 

The  June  2  meeting  of  the  Board 
was  different.  In  a  day-long  session 
the  directors  got  a  refresher  course  on 
the  staff  organization  and  staff  activi¬ 
ties  of  NRDGA— a  detailed  picture  of 
the  divisional  setup  by  means  of  which 
NRDGA  services  every  type  of  retail 
specialty:  management,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  control,  sales  promotion,  credit 
management,  traffic  and  delivery,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  all  the  sub-specialties  in¬ 
volved  in  each  of  these  operations. 

Each  of  the  Association’s  15  staff 
heads  described  the  general  structure 
of  his  work;  the  phases  which  are  most 
important  in  it  at  this  time;  and  its 
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lo.;  George  Hansen,  Chandler  &  Co. 

relation  to  other  retail  activities. 

The  reports  were  an  eye-opener  to 
the  directors,  if  not  to  the  staff  heads. 
Retailing  has  grown  to  be  such  a  com¬ 
plicated  business  that  even  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  top  management  these 
days  are  specialists,  and  consequently 
most  familiar  with  one  or  two  phases 
of  Association  service.  But  as  the  staff 
men,  one  after  the  other,  unreeled  the 
story  of  their  daily  work,  the  directors 
became  sharply  aware  that  there  is 
hardly  a  working  hour  in  any  store 
when  at  least  one  department  head  is 
not  making  use  of  NRDGA  service. 

In  executive  session,  the  Board  took 
the  following  actions:  approved  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  European  Cooperation 
.Administration  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  explore  the  [xwsibil- 
ities  of  a  Retail  Research  Foundation; 
approved  the  Taxation  Committee’s 
recommendation  that  action  be 
pressed  to  secure  the  retroactive  ap¬ 
plication  of  LIFO. 


Lew  Hahn,  official  photographer  /o 
occasion,  handed  his  Leica  over  to 
rector  who  achieved  this  protrait 
president  to  the  accompaniment  of ' 
helpful  advice  from  the  subject  and 
less  than  useful  talk  from  the  sidi 
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Gordon  K.  Creighton,  the  Assort^ 
assistant  general  manager,  reported  U 
directors  on  the  current  tvork  of  the 
dor  Relations  Committee  and  the  oi 
ization  expansion  now  proceeding  w 
the  Merchandising  Division. 


NRDGA  Directors  Meet 


STAFF  MEN  TAKE  THE  STAGE 


order  to  pack  as  much  work  into  the  day  as  pos- 
the  directors  and  staff  lutwhed  in  the  o^e, 
tteria  style.  At  the  head  of  the  line  here  are  Ben 
rdon  of  Rich’s  and  Charles  G.  Nichols  of  McKelvey 
Nichols  heads  the  committee  appointed  by  Jay 
'^le  to  cooperate  with  the  E.C.A. 


John  Hazen,  who  presented  a  report  on  legislative  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning,  here  supplements  it  in  luruhtime  conversation 
with  Ralph  T.  Friedmann  and  Frederick  W.  Aldred,  of  Gladdings. 
Mr.  Aldred  later  discussed  his  proposal  for  a  Natiorml  Retail 
Foundation.  A  committee  to  study  this  project  met  at  the  erul  of 
June.  For  full  details  see  page  48, 


stores 


■  \e  L  Plant,  manager  of  the  Store 
iffment  and  Personnel  Groups,  in- 
d  in  his  report  his  plans  for  the 
\  meting  of  the  two  groups  in  San 
Lmo  which  was  an  outstandingly 
r  ful  event  later  in  the  month. 


John  Kavanagh,  marmger  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  reported  on  the  Taxation 
Committee’s  recommendation  that  the 
trade  press  action  for  retroactive  applica¬ 
tion  of  LIFO.  If  necessary,  the  question 
will  he  taken  to  the  courts. 


Leonard  Rovins,  Plant's  assistant  in  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations,  discussed  labor  relations 
— a  report  ivhich  gained  extra  pertinence 
early  this  month  when  a  House  subcom¬ 
mittee  launched  its  investigation  of  Com¬ 
munist  influence  in  store  unions. 


i  Oritical 
o[  Retail 

¥N  this  study  we  shall  attempt  to  ap- 
praise  the  outlook  for  future  retail 
sales  by  examining  developments  dur¬ 
ing  and  since  the  war  with  inspect  to 
the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  increase  in  population  and 
number  of  consuming  units,  (2)  the 
extent  of  inflation  and  relative  price 
changes  for  different  commodity  classi¬ 
fications  and  at  various  distributive 
levels,  (3)  the  increase  in  the  gross 
national  product  and  income  pay¬ 
ments,  and  the  relationships  between 
the  volume  of  retail  trade  and  total 
disposable  personal  income,  (4)  shifts 
in  total  consumer  expenditures  as  be¬ 
tween  services  and  commodities  as 
well  as  within  major  commodity  classi¬ 
fications,  (5)  relative  changes  in  the 
volume  of  sales  for  various  kinds  of 
retail  stores,  and  (6)  changes  in  the 
total  number  of  retail  firms,  and  in 
the  rate  of  entry  and  discontinuance 
for  various  trades. 

During  1947,  total  dollar  sales  at 
all  retail  stores  amounted  to  almost 
$118  billion,  and  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1948  were  running’  at  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $125  billion.  These  fig¬ 
ures  compare  with  slightly  more  than 
$100  billion  in  1946,  slightly  less  than 
$77  billion  in  1945,  and  an  average  of 
less  than  $39  billion  during  the  period 
1935  to  1939.  Stated  in  terms  of  jier- 
centage  gains,  1947  retail  sales  were 
17  per  cent  above  1946,  almost  54  per 
cent  above  1945,  and  almost  205  per 
cent  more  than  the  1935-39  average. 
I'otal  retail  sales  for  all  trades  and 
for  individual  trade  groups  in  dollars, 
|jei  cent  of  total,  and  indices  of  sales 
for  1939,  1946  and  1947  are  summar¬ 
ized  in  Table  I. 

Population  Increases 

From  April  1,  1940,  the  date  of  the 
last  complete  census  of  population,  to 
|anuary  1,  1948,  the  total  population 
increased  from  less  than  132  million 
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By  Harry  W.  Ketchum 

Marketing  Division,  Department  of  Commerre 


to  over  145  million,  an  increase  of  al¬ 
most  14  million  individuals  or  10.4 
per  cent.  Per  capita  sales,  which 
amounted  to  $352  in  1940,  were  $810 
in  1947.  This  represents  an  increase 
in  per  capita  sales  of  approximately 
130  per  cent  compared  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  154  per  cent  in  total 
retail  sales  during  the  same  jjeriod. 

Households  represent  the  principal 
buying  units  for  many  types  of  goods 
sold  at  retail.  From  .April  1940  to 
.April  1947,  the  total  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  households  increased  from  slight¬ 
ly  less  than  35  million  to  over  39  mil¬ 
lion,  or  about  12  per  cent,' compared 
with  a  10.4  per  cent  increase  in  the 
total  jwpulation.  Average  retail  sales 
per  household  advanced  from  $1,327 
to  $3,008,  an  increase  of  127.6  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  130  j)er  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  per  capita  sales.  Continuing 
growth  both  in  the  total  population 
and  in  the  number  of  private  house¬ 
holds  may  be  expected  to  stimulate 
the  development  and  expansion  of  re¬ 
tail  trade,  provided  other  conditions 
are  favorable. 

Price  Increases 

It  is  not  possible  to  predict  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  current  inflationary 
trend  may  be  extended.  Nevertheless, 
its  continuance  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  sound  basis  for  projection  of 


the  rapid  increases  in  dollar  sales  vol¬ 
ume  which  have  been  experienced  by 
retailers  during  the  past  eight  yean, 
much  of  which  has  been  illusory 
During  1947,  the  average  level  of 
prices  at  retail  stores  (all  commodi¬ 
ties)  was  almost  82  jjer  cent  higher 
than  the  average  level  throughout 
1939;  barely  22  per  cent  above  the 
level  for  June  1946,  the  last  full  month 
before  the  first  removal  of  O.P..A.  price 
ceilings.  Primary  market  prices— prices 
paid  by  wholesalers  (all  commodities) 
—during  1947  were  on  the  average  al¬ 
most  97  per  cent  above  the  1939  level 
and  had  increased  slightly  more  than 
.34  jier  cent  above  June  1946.  .At  the 
same  time  prices  received  by  farmen 
in  1947  averaged  193  per  cent  above 
the  1939  level  and  had  increased  28 
per  cent  over  those  for  jnne  1946. 
The  changes,  extended  through  March 
1948,  are  summarized  in  Table  II. 

Retail  prices  have  increased  less 
than  have  prices  at  wholesale,  which 
in  turn  have  increased  less  than  farm 
prices.  This  is  a  customary  relation¬ 
ship  during  |jeri(xls  of  rapid  price  in¬ 
crease.  The  consumer  price  index 
shows  a  smaller  increase  than  over-all 
prices  at  retail  stores.  Fhis  is  because 
the  consumer  price  index  includes 
rent  and  other  expenditures  which 
have  increased  less  in  general  than 
commodity  prices. 


HARRY  KETCHUM  brings  together  here,  in  a 
single,  readable  re|>ort,  the  facts  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  consumer  market  which  are  of  greatest 
significance  to  retailers.  This  is  the  job  you 
would  want  to  do  for  yourself,  had  you  the 
training  and  the  time  to  sift  through  the  mass 
of  statistical  data  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  constantly  processing  and  publish¬ 
ing  in  the  service  of  business.  Ketchum  is  chief 
of  the  Distribution  Cost  Section,  Marketing  Di¬ 
vision,  of  the  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce.  He 
prepared  this  analysis  at  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Capital  Group  of  Controllers. 
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Table  I— EstimotMi  Retail  Sales  1939.  194S.  1947 


ClouMeatiM 

S«iM 

MillioM  of  Deltan 

C««t  «f 

Total  1 

lodoi  of  Salofl 
(193S-1939  =  1001 

1»47 

1944 

1939 

1947 

1944 

1939 

1947 

1944 

1939 

All  retail  sforat 

1 17,724 

100,255 

42,042 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

304.4 

259.2 

108.7 

Durable  90odt 'stores 

28,666 

20,756 

10,380 

24.4 

20.7 

24.7 

301.6 

218.4 

109.2 

Nondurable  goods  stores 

89,058 

79,499 

3  1 ,664 

75.6 

79.3 

75.3 

305.3 

272.5 

108.6 

Durable  goods  stores: 

28,666 

20,756 

10,380 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

301.6 

218.4 

109.2 

Automotive  group 

Building  materials  and  liard- 

1 1,855 

7,639 

5,549 

41.3 

36.8 

53.5 

229.9 

148.2 

107.6 

ware  group 

8,705 

6,612 

2,735 

30.3 

31.8 

26.3 

355.6 

270.1 

1 1 1.7 

Home  furnisliings  group 

6,797 

5,162 

1,733 

23.8 

24.9 

16.7 

426.2 

323.6 

108.7 

Jewelry  stores 

1,309 

1,343 

362 

4.6 

6.5 

3.5 

425.0 

436.1 

1 17.4 

Nondurable  goods  stores: 

89,058 

79,499 

3 1 ,664 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

305.3 

272.5 

108.6 

Apparel  group 

9,149 

8,981 

3,259 

10.3 

1 1.3 

10.3 

298.3 

292.8 

106.2 

Drug  stores 

3,616 

3,520 

1,563 

4.1 

4.4 

4.9 

251.0 

244.3 

108.4 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

12,499 

12,362 

3,520 

14.0 

15.5 

1  l.l 

413.4 

408.8 

116.4 

Food  group 

31,356 

25,555 

10,165 

!  35.2 

32.2 

32.1 

335.3 

273.3 

108.7 

Filling  stations 

5,193 

4,066 

2,822 

5.8 

5.1 

8.9 

208.6 

163.3 

1 13.4 

General  mercliandisa  group 

15,814 

14,533 

6,475 

17.8 

18.3 

20.5 

251.9 

231.5 

103.1 

Other  retail  stores 

11,431 

10,482 

3,859 

12.8 

13.2 

12.2 

325.0 

298.0 

109.7 

Source:  U.  S.  Deparfment  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 


Table  II. — Price  Comparisons 


PercMtoge  Increasa  over  1939 

Porcoatago  iaeroata 
ovor  Jmr*  1944* 

JUR* 

1947 

March 

1947 

March 

1944 

Mo.  Avg. 

1948 

Mo.  Avg. 

1948 

Consumer  prices'^ 

Combined  index 

40.1 

60.2 

67.9 

19.4 

25.2 

Apparel 

56.4 

84.9 

95.3 

18.2 

24.9 

House  Furnishings 

54.1 

82.0 

92.4 

18.1 

24.8 

Food 

52.9 

103.6 

1 12.5 

33.1 

39.0 

Retail  prices^ 

49.2 

81.9 

90.2 

21.9 

27.5 

Wholesale  market  prices'* 
Combined  index 

46.4 

96.9 

109.3 

34.5 

43.0 

Textile  products 

56.7 

102.1 

1 13.8 

29.0 

36.4 

House  furnishings 

27.9 

49.6 

64.7 

17.0 

28.8 

Food 

60.4 

139.6 

146.9 

49.4 

53.9 

Farm  prices" 

129.0 

193.0 

198.0 

27.9 

30.1 

'June,  1946— last  full  month  before  first  removal  of  OPA. 

-Prices  paid  by  moderate  income  families  in  Iar9e  cities  (Consumer  Price  Index,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor). 

''Prices  at  retail  stores  (Retail  Price  Index,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce). 

''Primary  market  prices — prices  paid  by  wholesalers  (Wholesale  Price  Index,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor). 

"Prices  paid  by  farmers,  all  commodities  (U.  S.  Department  of  Aqriculture). 


It  is  obvious  that  much  of  the 
s'rowth  in  the  volume  of  retail  sales 
during  the  war  and  postwar  periods 
has  been  the  result  of  higher  prices 
rather  than  the  sale  of  more  goods.  It 
is  not  possible  to  make  a  precise  ad¬ 
justment  in  dollar  volume  to  reflect 
the  effect  of  price  changes.  However, 
a  rough  adjustment  of  the  $118  bil¬ 
lion  volume  of  retail  sales  in  1947, 
Irased  on  the  movement  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  Index  of  Retail 
Prices,  would  indicate  a  volume  of 
retail  sales  in  1947  of  approximately 
S65  billion  expressed  in  dollars  of 
1939  value.  On  this  basis  retail  sales 
per  household  in  1947  amounted  to 
$1,654  compared  with  $1,306  in  19‘10, 
l)oth  based  on  dollars  of  1939  value. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  only 
26.6  per  cent  in  seven  years,  compared 
with  an  increase  during  the  same  peri¬ 
od  of  154  per  cent  in  total  dollar  sales 
volume  without  adjustment  for  price 
changes  or  population  increase. 

Purchasing  Power  Increases 

The  gross  national  product,  which 
measures  the  market  value  ol  the  total 
output  of  goods  and  services,  increased 
from  $204  billion  in  1946  to  $230  bil¬ 
lion  in  1947.  These  levels  of  output 
compare  with  a  gross  national  prcxluct 
of  approximately  $90  billion  in  1939. 
Stated  in  terms  of  jjercentage  gains 
ihe  1947  gross  national  product 
amounted  to  13  per  cent  more  than 
the  1946  output,  and  was  156  jjer  cent 
above  the  output  in  1939.  During  the 
'ame  period,  total  national  income, 

I 


which  represents  the  earnings  received 
by  all  productive  factors,  increased  at 
even  more  rapid  rates.  Total  national 
income  in  1947  amounted  to  $203  bil¬ 
lion,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over 
the  $178  billion  reported  for  1946  and 
180  |>er  cent  above  the  $72.5  billion 
level  for  1939. 

More  important  is  the  level  of  efis- 
posable  personal  income  (jx;rsonal  in¬ 
come,  less  tax  payments).  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  amount  of  current  income 
available  to  individuals  and  consum¬ 
ing  units  for  consumption  exjrendi- 
tures  and  savings.  Total  disposable 
|)ersonal  income  amounted  to  alrout 


$70  billion  in  1939;  had  increased  to 
$158  billion  in  1946,  and  exceeded 
$175  billion  in  1947.  This  represented 
an  increase  by  1947  of  150  per  cent 
above  1939  and  was  over  10  jjer  cent 
above  1946.  Thus,  consumers  in  1947 
possessed  about  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  disposable  income  as  in 
1939  with  which  to  buy  goexis  selling 
at  approximately  80  per  cent  higher 
prices. 

Studies  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  covering  a  period  from  the  early 
twenties  through  1941  have  revealed 
that  in  general  a  rise  in  disposable  in¬ 
come  of  10  |)er  cent  was  associated 


stores 
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with  an  increase  of  about  12  [jer  cent 
in  retail  sales.  However,  from  1941  to 
1942,  while  income  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  26  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  sales  increased  by  less  than  four 
per  cent.  And  in  1943  an  increase  of 
more  than  13  per  cent  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  increase  in  sales  of  less 
than  1 1  per  cent. 

This  failure  of  retail  sales  to  retain 
its  normal  relationship  to  disposable 
income  during  this  period  residtetl 
from  the  unavailability  of  many  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods,  and  price  and 
rationing  controls.  A  much  larger 
than  normal  proportion  of  income 
was  channeled  into  savings.  Accumu¬ 
lated  savings  contributed  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  inflation  and  to  the  rapid  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  in  1945  and  1946,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  1947.  This  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  dis¬ 
posable  income  in  1945  increased  by 
about  three  per  cent,  retail  sales  in¬ 
creased  more  than  10  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year.  In  1946, 
this  unusual  relationship  was  much 
more  pronounced.  While  disposable 
income  increased  by  about  five  per 
cent,  retail  sales  increased  by  over  30 
f)er  cent.  In  1947,  the  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  retail  sales  amounted  to 
slightly  over  17  per  cent  compared 
with  an  increase  of  less  than  1 1  jier 
cent  in  income. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  current 
pool  of  liquid  asset  holdings  of  indi¬ 
viduals  including  currency,  checking 
accounts,  savings  deposits  and  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  (estimated  at  over  $150 
billion  at  the  close  of  1946  compared 
with  less  than  $50  billion  at  the  close 
of  1939)  constitutes  a  potential  lor 
continued  expansion  in  retail  trade,  it 
apjjears  that  it  had  less  effect  in  stimu¬ 
lating  sales  in  1947  than  in  1946.  The 
same  trend  in  1948  is  indicated  by  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  of  only  about 
six  jjer  cent  in  both  retail  sales  and 
disposable  income  during  the  year 
based  on  estimates  of  the  first  quarter 
seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rates. 
These  comparisons  are  suinmari/.ed  in 
Table  Ill. 

The  accumulation  of  jx;rsonal  sav¬ 
ings  during  the  war  jxjriod,  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  rapid  increase  in  dis¬ 
posable  income  with  a  much  less  than 
normal  volume  of  consumer  expendi¬ 
tures,  is  reflected  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  estimates  of  the  dis|x>sition 


Tabl«  III. — Cofflparativc  Changa^-Disposabl*  Parsonol  Incom*  and  Total 
Ratail  SalM  (1939  to  1947,  First  Quortor  1948) 


i 

1 

AmoMif  i«crMSM 

1 

(Billiont  of  dollars) 

P»r  cMt  incfMSM  | 

Ditpotoblo 

Total 

Disposable 

Total 

Period 

personal 

retail 

personal 

retail 

incom* 

sales 

incom* 

sales 

1939  to  1940 

5.5 

4.4 

7.8 

10.5 

1940  to  1941 

16.3 

9.1 

21.5 

19.6 

1941  to  1942 

24.2 

2.0 

26.3 

3.6 

1942  to  1943 

15.4 

6.2 

13.3 

10.8 

1943  to  1944 

14.4 

5.8 

10.9 

9.1 

1944  to  1945 

4.7 

7.1 

3.2 

10.2 

1945  to  1946 

7.7 

23.7 

5.1 

30.9 

1946  to  1947 

16.9 

17.4 

10.7 

17.3 

1947  to  1948 

10.8 

7.3 

5.8 

6.2 

(Ut.  Quarter') 

1 

I 

'Seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rate  (Preliminary  estimates). 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 


Tabl*  IV.— Total  Personal  Savings  (1939  to  1947) 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 


of  income.  From  a  savings  level  of 
below  $4  billion  during  1939  and  1940 
total  personal  savings  increased  rapid¬ 
ly  to  a  peak  of  almost  $30  billion  in 
1944,  and  since  have  declined  to  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  $10  billion  in  1947.  This 
trend  is  summarized  in  Table  IV. 

This  relationship  in  disposable  in¬ 
come  and  retail  sales  during  the  war 
and  |K)stwar  periods  w'as  accompanied 
by  a  complementary  development  in 
the  use  of  consumer  credit.  Total 
consumer  debt  outstanding  reached 
a  prewar  peak  of  slightly  above  $10 
billion  in  September  1941  and  de¬ 
clined  rapidly  thereafter  to  a  low 
point  of  less  than  $5  billion  in  P'ebru- 
ary  1944.  At  this  point  it  lepresented 
less  than  four  per  cent  of  annual  dis¬ 
posable  income,  com|)ared  with  1 1  per 
cent  in  December,  1941.  During  the 
entire  |>eri()d  1929  to  1941,  total  con¬ 
sumer  debt  outstanding  amounted  to 
from  eight  to  12  j^er  cent  of  disposable 
income  each  year  or  approximately  10 
jjer  cent  on  the  average. 

From  the  low  point  of  less  than  $5 
billion  in  February  1944,  total  con¬ 


sumer  debt  outstanding  rose  steadily 
and  rapidly,  reaching  a  postwar  peak 
of  over  $13  billion  in  December  1947. 
.\t  this  point  it  represented  7.6  per 
cent  of  disposable  income,  somewhat 
below  the  prewar  relationship.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  not  only  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  large  accumulations  of  con¬ 
sumer  savings,  but  also  the  resumption 
of  credit  sales  on  a  much  more  exten¬ 
sive  scale  have  contributed  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  retail  trade  since  the 
war  period. 

Shifts  in  Consumer  Expenditures 

The  failure  of  retail  sales  to  keep 
abreast  of  disposable  income  during 
war  years  resulted  largely  from  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  sale  of  durable  goods. 

Table  V  shows  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  sales  of  durable  goods  and  total 
retail  sales  in  each  of  the  years  1935 
to  1947. 

Important  changes  also  took  {>lace 
with  respect  to  total  consumer  exi)end- 
itures  for  commodities  and  servica, 
and  for  various  commtxlity  classifica¬ 
tions.  (Table  VI.) 
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Total  exjjenditurcs  for  durable 
goods,  iticluding  furniture  and  house¬ 
hold  e(|uipnient,  increased  as  a  jjer- 
centagc  of  total  consumer  exjjendi- 
tures  fiom  slightly  less  than  10  per 
cent  in  1939  to  12  per  cent  in  1947. 
Total  c‘xj>enditures  for  clothing  and 
shoes  increased  from  slightly  more 
than  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent.  Total 
expenditures  for  food  and  alcoholic 
beverages  increased  from  about  28  jjer 
cent  to  almost  37  per  cent.  I'hese  in¬ 
creases  were  offset  by  a  decline  in  total 
expenditures  for  services,  including 
household  ojjerations,  housing,  jier- 
sonal  services,  recreation,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  services,  from  almost 
38  |X*r  cent  to  less  than  28  per  cent. 

Equally  important  trends  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  sales  of  different  types  of 
stores  are  discernible  from  the  figures 
summari/cd  in  Table  I,  which  repre¬ 
sent  estimated  sales  of  different  tyjies 
of  stores,  classified  on  the  basis  of 
the  predominant  tyjies  cjf  products 
handled.  Total  sales  cjf  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  group  (including  furniture 
stores)  in  1947  was  326  jier  cent  above 
the  1935  to  1939  average  level,  and  in 
percentage  of  total  durable  goods  sales 
had  risen  from  less  than  17  per  cent 
in  1939  to  almost  24  per  cent.  This 
compares  with  an  increase  in  total 
sales  for  the  automotive  group  of  130 
per  cent  for  the  same  eight-year  peri¬ 
od,  and  a  decline  in  percentage  of 
total  sales  of  durable  goods  stores  from 
almost  54  j>er  cent  to  slightly  more 
than  41  per  cent.  This  significant 
shift  reflects  the  difference  in  availa¬ 
bility  of  automobiles  compared  with 
home  furnishings.  A  reversal  of  the 


shift  may  be  indicated  as  automobiles 
become  more  generally  available. 

Within  the  nondurable  goods  group 
total  sales  of  eating  and  drinking 
places  in  1947  had  increased  313  jier 
cent  over  the  1935  to  1939  average 
level,  and  total  sales  of  IckxI  stores 
increased  235  per  cent  during  the  same 
jjeriod.  Together  sales  of  these  two 
tyjjes  of  establishments  increased  as 
a  percentage  of  total  sales  of  nondur¬ 
able  goods  stores  from  43.2  to  49.2 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time  total  sales 
of  apparel  stores  increased  by  only  198 
per  cent,  continuing  to  account  for 
10.3  jjer  cent  of  nondurable  gocxls 
sales,  while  general  merchandise 
stores,  including  ilepartment  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores,  ex|jerienced  an  increase 
of  only  152  jjer  cent,  and  in  relation 
to  the  sales  of  other  types  of  nondur¬ 
able  goods  stores  dropjjed  from  20.5  to 


less  than  18  |x?r  cent  of  the  total. 

These  shifts  in  the  proportion  of 
sales  of  nondurable  goods  stores  seem 
to  indicate  a  relative  gain  in  dollar 
sales  volume  for  the  food  group  com¬ 
pared  to  sales  of  both  apparel  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  stores,  which  may  l>e 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  relatively 
greater  increase  in  footl  prices  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  other  nondurable 
gocxls  stores.  (See  Table  11.)  Stated 
in  other  terms,  the  relatively  higher 
prices  for  fcxxl  prcxlucts,  which  repre¬ 
sent  necessities,  has  to  some  extent  re¬ 
tarded  the  sale  of  other  types  of  non¬ 
durable  gtxxls. 

Growth  in  Number  of  Retail  Firms 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war 
the  discontinuance  rate  in  all  lines  of 
retailing  was  high  in  spite  of  the  fact 
{Continued  on  page  59) 


Table  V. — Retail  Sales — Durable  and  Nondurable  (1935  to  1947) 


Vamp 

Millions  of  Dollars 

Por  eont  of  Total 

T0Qr 

Durablo 

Nondnroblo 

Total 

Durablo 

Nondnrablo 

1935 

7,626 

25,165 

32,791 

■  23.3 

76.7 

1936 

9,863 

28,475 

38,338 

25.7 

74.3 

1937 

1 1,071 

31,079 

42,149 

26.3 

73.7 

1938 

8,591 

29,461 

38,052 

22.6 

77.4 

1939 

10,379 

31,663 

42,042 

24.7 

75.3 

1940 

12,418 

33,970 

46,388 

26.8 

73.2 

1941 

15,604 

39,886 

55,490 

28.1 

71.9 

1942 

9,846 

47,706 

57,552 

17.1 

82.9 

1943 

9,339 

54,341 

63,680 

14.7 

85.3 

1944 

9,967 

59,517 

69,484 

14.3 

85.7 

1945 

1  1,498 

65,074 

76,572 

15.0 

85.0 

1946 

20,756 

79,499 

100,255 

20.7 

79.3 

1947 

28,666 

89,058 

1 17,724 

24.4 

75.6 

1st  Quarter 

1948' 

7,028 

22,059 

29,087 

24.2 

75.8 

'Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 


Table  VI. — Personal  Consumption  Expenditures*  1939-1947  (Per  Cent  of  Total) 


1947 

1946 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1941 

1940 

1939 

All  goods  and  services 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Durable  goods 

12.0 

10.4 

6.6 

6.0 

6.4 

7.5 

1 1.9 

10.9 

9.9 

Automobiles  and  parts 

3.7 

2.5 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.7 

4.0 

3.7 

3.1 

Furniture  and  household  equipment 

5.9 

5.4 

3.6 

3.3 

3.6 

4.8 

5.8 

5.3 

5.0 

Other 

2.4 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

1.8 

Nondurable  goods 

60.4 

60.6 

61.9 

60.9 

60.2 

58.4 

53.5 

52.2 

52.3 

Clothing  and  shoes 

12.0 

13.1 

14.1 

13.9 

13.6 

12.2 

10.7 

10.3 

10.4 

Food  and  alcoholic  beverages 

36.8 

36.1 

36.2 

35.5 

35.0 

33.7 

29.7 

28.7 

28.6 

Semi-durable  household  furnishings 

l.l 

1.2 

l.l 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

l.l 

1.2 

Other 

10.5 

10.2 

10.5 

10.2 

10.4 

11.3 

1 1.9 

12.1 

12.1 

Services^ 

27.6 

29.0 

31.5 

33.1 

33.4 

34.1 

34.6 

36.9 

37.8 

'Personal  consumption  expenditures  consist  of  the  market  value  of  purchases  of  goods  and  services  by  individuals  and  nonprofit  institutions 
and  the  value  of  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  financial  services  received  by  them  as  income  in  kind.  The  estimates  include  rental  value  of  owner- 
occupied  houses,  but  not  purchases  of  dwellings  which  are  classified  as  capital  goods.  Expenditures  by  Federal  civilian  and  military  personnel  tem¬ 
porarily  abroad  are  also  included. 

-Includes  household  operation,  housing,  personal  services,  recreation,  transportation,  and  other  services. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 
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J  The  lower  (tart  of  the  window  in  th, 
*  far  right  comer  slides  upward  to  rereiu 
deliveries,  whith  come  off  a  wooden  chuti 
and  onto  the  floor,  where  the  receiving  ret. 
ord  is  made.  Then,  the  ready-to-xvear  pack 
ages  are  taken  and  placed  on  the  belt  con. 
veyor  (left).  The  belt  conveyor  merges  with 
a  gravity  conveyor.  Gilchrist’s  is  working  on 
the  idea  of  having  the  receiving  chute  con 
nected  unth  the  belt  coni>eyor,  to  elitninair 
the  flooring  of  shipments. 


Mechanized  Reeeiying  and  Markinh 


O  This  picture  shows  the  ship- 
*  ments  on  the  gravity  conveym, 
which  slopes  gradually  until  it  is 
approximately  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  as  shown  in  Photo  No.  3. 


By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon 

Manager,  Traffic  Grcnip,  NRDGA 
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reaches  the  end  of  the  oval,  it  is  completely  processed  and 
ready  to  be  moved  to  the  store.  (Gilchrist’s  handles  all  its 
receiving  and  marking  operations  in  a  warehouse  about 
three  miles  from  the  store  building.)  No  electrical  |)ower 
is  involved,  with  the  exception  of  the  belt  conveyor.  The 
monorail  trolleys  are  pushed  from  one  position  to  another 
to  move  the  merchandise  from  opening  to  checking  to 
marking  and  finally  to  store  transfer  racks.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  here  show  the  process  step  by  step. 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  method  of  handling  ready-to- 
wear  in  an  assembly-line  operation  has  been  placed  in 
operation  by  the  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston,  where  Ray  Marad 
is  traffic  manager.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  monorail  system  in  the  receiving  and  marking 
department  of  a  retail  store. 

As  you  can  see  in  photograph  No.  4,  the  monorail  ar¬ 
rangement  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval,  and  the 
merchandise  travels  around  it.  When  the  merchandise 


^  Merchandise  which  has  been  marked  ( Photo  So.  4)  is  pushed 
*  to  a  position  for  completed  merchandise.  It  has  now  trav¬ 
elled  all  around  the  monorail  circuit  and  is  completely  processed. 
Here  it  is  taken  off  the  morwrail  system  and  placed  on  garment 
trucks  for  transportation  to  the  stcnre  building,  located  three 
miles  awa\. 


nil  Gilchrist’s  ^ 


^  The  monorail  trolleys,  tontaining  the 
unchecked  merchandise,  are  then  pushed 
into  the  checking  position  (foreground). 
The  person  shoivn  in  the  foreground  is  a 
(hecker.  After  the  merchandise  is  checked 
it  is  fnished  to  the  marker,  shoivn  in  the 
hackground. 


Q  If  no  order  is  on  pie,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the  merchat 
dise  cannot  be  marked,  it  is  diverted  to  a  middle  rail  an 


held  until  it  can  be  processed,  or  returned  to  the  manufacture 
The  switching  is  accomplished  by  pulling  a  cord  luhich  swings  th 
nonorail  track  and  connects  it  with  the  middle  rail,  after  whic 
the  monorail  switches  hack  to  its  original  position. 


Q  Here  the  shipments  arrive  on  the  open- 
ing  desk.  .4t  this  point  the  shipment  is 
opened  and  the  garments  are  hung  on  a 
monorail  trolley.  There  are  tivo  monorail 
'  arrangements:  one  fbr  checking  and  marking 
of  ready-to-wear,  and  the  other  (shoivn  in 
lire  background )  for  hangers.  Each  monorail 
^  trolley  for  hangers  has  three  bars,  one  below 
the  other,  for  different  types  of  hangers.  The 
monorail  arrangement  for  the  hangers,  as 
vox  t^nn  see,  is  close  to  the  monorail  system 
***  which  is  used  for  the  checking  and  marking 
'  Z®"  of  garments.  The  opener  opens  the  package, 
reaches  for  a  hanger,  and  hangs  the  garment 
on  the  checking  and  marking  monorail  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  packing  slip  is  pinned  to 
one  of  the  garments. 


T  DO  not  believe  that  we  shall  have 
war  in  the  foreseeable  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  1  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  have  peace  in  the 
foreseeable  future  either.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  have  jjeace  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  then  we  are  going  to  have  de¬ 
fense  programs  indefinitely,  and  this 
means  armament  indefinitely. 

What  does  adequate  armametit  for 
the  United  States  mean  in  terms  of 
economics— first  in  terms  of  dollars? 
We  have  had  some  glimpses  of  what 
the  global  figures  may  become,  and  we 
are  not  deceived  by  the  moderate  and 
even  then  presently  uns|>endable 
funds  that  have  been  requested  by  the 
.\dministration.  We  know  that  these 
funds  are  preparatory  for  building  an 
armament  that  will  be  adequate  if 
fighting  is  done  with  atoms.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  does  not  come  as  a  conqjlete 
shock  when  the  figure  of  $.H0  billion 
a  year  is  mentioned  as  a  likely  rec|uire- 
ment  for  defense  in  the  budget  two  or 
thtee  years  away.  .Vnd  after  that,  $.H() 
billion  a  year,  or  more,  indefinitely. 
.\nd  so  we  may  be  facing  total  federal 
budgets  of  some  S5()  to  $60  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  few  years  from  now  and  for  as 
long  as  we  need  armament  for  defense. 

But  the  money  requirements  do  not 
fully  state  the  true  economic  problem. 
It  is  not  the  dollars  themselves  that 
build  defense,  it  is  particular  kinds  of 
raw  materials,  industrial  plants  and 
skilled  labor.  At  the  moment,  such 
materials,  plants  and  labor  are  being 
rather  fully  utilized,  and  a  vast  in- 
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Taxation  for  Defense 


Mr.  RumI  faces  facts  and  makes  the  best  of  them  in  this  discussion  of  taxation 
policies  presented  before  the  Controllers'  Congress  last  month.  His  recommen¬ 
dations  for  keeping  the  tax  burden  as  light  as  possible:  competent  civilian  review 
of  defense  spending;  savings  bond  sales  to  finance  productive  plant  construction 
abroad;  reduction  of  world  trade  barriers;  stringent  tax  collection  meas¬ 
ures;  and  a  taxation  program  based  on  the  consolidated  cash  budget.  Finally 
he  warned  that  taxation  as  an  inflation  control  measure  has  its  limits,  and  when 
these  are  reached  other  inflation  control  methods  must  be  used. 

By  Beardsley  Ruml 


Chairman  of  the  Board, 

crease  in  productivity,  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  from  1940  on,  is  not  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Fortunately,  such  an  increase  is 
not  required  for  defense. 

Nevertheless,  a  $30  billion  a  year 
armament  program  is  likely  to  put 
some  strain  on  some  kinds  of  produc¬ 
tion.  It  may  make  necessary  some 
allocations  and  some  controls.  It  tvill 
certainly  limit  the  production  of  capi¬ 
tal  goods  that  otherwise  might  be 
available  to  raise  the  output  of  con¬ 
sumers’  goods. 

There  is  one  important  favorable 
aspect.  Since  the  armament  program 
we  are  contemplating  will  require  two 
or  three  years  to  reach  a  $30  billion 
a  year  total,  it  is  proper  to  offset  this 
demand  on  our  productive  capacity  by 
the  ordinary  annual  increase  in  pro- 
iluctivity  resulting  from  improved 
technical  methods  aiul  a  growing  la¬ 
bor  force.  Under  conditions  such  as 
we  are  thinking  about,  the  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  productivity  might  well  be  as 
much  as  four  per  cent,  or,  over  a  three 
year  period,  as  much  as  12  per  cent, 
perhaps  as  much  as  $25  billion  a  year. 

This  increase  woidil  be  an  over-all 
increase,  and  would  not  be  fully  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  particular  requirements 
of  an  armament  program.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  ofiset  is  considerable,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  apparent  burden  of  the  de¬ 
fense  undertaking.  I  say  ‘‘apparent 
burden”  because  the  increase  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  allocated  for  armament  will 
not  be  available  for  what  otherwise 
might  be  a  general  and  substantial  in- 


H.  Macy  &  Cai.,  Inc. 
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c  rease  in  the  standard  of  living  during  j 
the  comparable  period.  This  is  un-  ! 
fortunate,  even  for  the  United  States,  ^ 
where  an  improvement  in  conditions  | 
of  life  for,  very  large  numbers  of  jieo- 
pie  is  both  technically  possible  and 
morally  inqierative. 

Expenditures  of  $50  to  .$60  billion  a 
year  mean  heavy  taxation;  but  as  we  i 
have  seen,  the  situation  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  looks.  Furthermore,  there  are 
some  things  that  can  be  done  that  will  ; 
keep  the  tax  burden  lighter  than  it 
woidd  otherwise  be. 

Civilian  Supervision 

1.  .Ml  public  expenditure  should 
be  forced  to  meet  severe  tests  of  neces¬ 
sity,  urgency  and  efficiency.  Since  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  are  likely  to  be 
more  than  half  the  budget,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  that  they  also  meet  these  tests. 

Both  the  interests  of  efficiency  and 
of  public  confidence  would  be  served 
by  some  new  safeguard  on  such  large 
armament  expenditures  in  a  time 
when  we  are  not  at  war.  A  civilian 
commission  might  well  be  established 
to  be  charged  with  the  responsibilit' 
of  scrutinizing  and  commenting  upon 
general  matters  of  defense  policy  and 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  carrying  on 
of  the  program.  Such  a  civilian  com¬ 
mission  should  be  in  continuous  !>e» 
sion.  Its  personnel  should  be  higlil' 
conq}etent  and  informed  on  all  phaso 
of  defense  strategy  and  tactics,  f  I 
should  be  non-partisan  and  it  sliouk 
be  non-representative.  In  other  words 
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it  should  consist  of  between  five  and 
nine  patriotic  citizens  who  would  drop 
their  ordinary  business  and  sacrifice 
their  jirivate  interests  to  perform  a  new 
public  set  vice,  namely,  to  provide  in- 
fomied  and  judicial  civilian  scrutiny 
over  defense  programs  and  sfiending. 

Neither  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
nor  the  (ieneral  Accounting  Office, 
nor  any  of  the  several  committees  of 
C)ongress.  nor  even  the  Cabinet  is  well 
organized  or  situated  to  meet  this 
special  need. 

Bond  Sales  for  E.R.P. 

2.  Expenditures  for  prcKluctive 
plant,  ecjuipment  and  inventories, 
especially  for  programs  outside  the 
United  States,  should  be  represented 
by  loans  and  should  be  financed  by  the 
sale  of  savings  bonds  to  the  public. 
Such  a  program  of  sales  of  savings 
lionds  picks  up  purchasing  power  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  withdrawn 
by  taxation.  It  has  a  great  advantage 
over  taxation  in  that  it  is  selective, 
and  that  it  therefore  does  not  impose 
on  those  who  cannot  afford  it,  as  taxa¬ 
tion  would,  the  direct  costs  of  con¬ 
struction  of  productive  plants. 

More  Imports  Essential 

3.  The  larger  the  proportion  of 
loans  that  can  be  properly  made  in 
our  international  program,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  grants  for  relief,  the  lower 
our  tax  burden  will  be,  now'  and  in 
the  years  to  come.  But  to  make  loans 
abroad,  properly  and  wisely,  under 
conditions  that  assure  goodwill  and 
dignity  for  both  borrower  and  lender, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  receive  pay¬ 
ment  from  abroad  in  both  goods  and 
services.  We  must  expand  our  imports 
of  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods,  we  must  reduce  barriers  and 
impediments  to  trade,  we  must  facili¬ 
tate  American  tourist  travel  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  .■\s  to  just  w'hat 
manufactured  goods,  raw  materials, 
1  and  services  we  shall  import,  and  how 
;much,  and  when— these  are  matters  for 
I  business  enterprise  and  legislative  pol¬ 
icy;  but  the  more  and  the  sooner,  the 

[better.  Obviously,  the  Reciprocal 
[Trade  Agreements  Act  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  its  importance  in  promot¬ 
ing  international  trade,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  us  to  have  lower 
■taxes  than  otherwise  would  be  re- 
iquired. 


Prevention  of  Tax  Evasion 

4.  We  should  eliminate  any  re¬ 
maining  lcx)pholes  in  our  tax  system 
and  should  take  all  necessary  meas¬ 
ures  to  see  to  it  that  taxes  that  are 
due  are  collected.  In  this  way  we  shall 
not  only  be  reducing  the  over-all  tax 
burden  but  we  shall  conform  to  the 
principle  of  equal  treatment  of  all  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  same  class. 

Realistic  Cash  Budget 

In  addition  to  these  four  courses  of 
action,  we  should  gear  our  tax  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  consolidated  cash  budget, 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  and  for 
the  reasons  stated  as  follows  in  the 
Committee’s  recent  re|K)rt  on  Taxes 
and  the  Budget: 

“There  are  two  ‘budgets’  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  officially  compiled 
and  in  current  use.  These  arc  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  budget  and  the  consoli- 
datetl-cash  budget.  The  administra¬ 
tive  budget  does  what  the  budget  sys¬ 
tem  was  first  created  to  do— to  enable 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  con¬ 
trol  the  expenditures  and  o|>erations 
of  the  hundreds  of  agencies  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  federal  government. 

“The  other  budget— the  consolidat¬ 
ed-cash  budget  is  designed  for  (juite  a 
different  purpose.  It  shows  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  financial  transactions  as 
they  affect  the  whole  economy— the  ex¬ 
penditures  that  absorb  goods  anti  serv¬ 
ices  or  add  to  private  incomes,  the 
receijjts  that  subtract  from  private  in¬ 
comes,  the  deficits  or  surpluses  that 
add  to  or  subtract  from  the  public’s 
holdings  of  money  and  government 
bonds. 

“The  dollars  that  affect  demand  are 
the  dollars  paid  to  or  taken  from  the 
public,  not  the  dollars  transferred  from 
one  government  account  to  another. 
Therefore,  in  the  consolidated-cash 
budget  all  transactions  between  one 
part  of  the  government  and  another 
are  excluded.  And  since  the  transac¬ 
tions  that  are  significant  for  total  de¬ 
mand  are  those  that  involve  receipt  or 
payment  of  money,  this  budget  is  on  a 
‘cash’  basis.  All  cash  transactions  be¬ 
tween  the  government— and  this  in¬ 
cludes  all  government  agencies,  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  trust  accounts— and  the 
public  are  shown.  It  excludes  all 
transactions  not  involving  payment  of 


money  to  the  pid)lic  or  receipt  of 
money  from  the  public. 

“In  recent  budget  messages  of  the 
President  a  statement  of  the  federal 
accounts  on  a  consolidated-cash  basis 
has  been  utilized  as  supplementary  in¬ 
formation  to  make  clear  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  federal  financial  ofjerations  to 
the  economy.  The  consolidated-cash 
l)udget  has  also  been  used  in  the  Presi- 
tlent’s  Economic  Reports  as  the  signifi¬ 
cant  representation  of  the  economic 
effects  of  federal  finance.’’ 

Limits  of  Taxation 

Finally,  we  should  expect  taxes  to 
do  their  projier  part  in  checking  the 
inflationary  tendencies  that  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  so  vast  a  program  of  public 
expenditure.  But  we  shoidd  not  ex- 
|>ect  taxes  to  do  more  than  their  prop¬ 
er  j>art.  In  some  curious  way,  almost 
without  discussion,  there  has  been  an 
acceptance  of  the  economic  role  of 
taxation  in  helping  to  stabilize  the 
economy.  We  all  seem  to  recognize 
that  taxes  are  helpful  in  protecting  us 
against  a  wild  inflation,  and  that  in 
times  like  the  present  we  retpiire  a 
firm  holtling  of  the  tax  line  as  an  aid 
in  avoiding  currency  disorders  and 
price  level  disturbances. 

The  danger  is  that  in  our  desire  to 
l)e  prudent  in  our  tax  |>olicy,  we  will 
go  forward  w'ith  an  excessive  and  de¬ 
structive  burden  of  taxation.  We  can 
avoid  these  excesses  if  we  set  our  tax 
rates  to  balance  the  budget  at  normal 
high  levels  of  productive  employment, 
and  thereby  do  not  force  taxation  to 
tarry  an  unworkable  part  of  the  bur- 
tlen  of  inflation  control. 

A  large  and  long-continuing  defense 
program  makes  sjjecial  and  s|jecific 
ilemands  on  the  nation’s  resources  and 
production.  Inflation  control  under 
these  circumstances  may  require  ap¬ 
propriate  special  and  specific  meas¬ 
ures,  and  should  expect  from  taxation 
no  more  than  its  proper  contribution 
to  the  over-all  program.  If  taxes  are 
too  heavy  or  of  the  wrong  kind,  they 
obstruct  rather  than  assist  our  efforts 
to  get  our  highest  possible  level  of 
productivity.  If  our  tax  rates  are  set 
to  balance  the  budget  at  high  levels  of 
productive  employment,  they  are  high 
enough.  If  more  inflation  control  is 
needed,  it  should  be  found  in  meas¬ 
ures  other  than  taxation. 
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Research  in  kim 

On  top  of  management’s  anxiety  about  high  rates  of  expense  the  past  year  has  piled 
another  worry,  the  dangerous  downward  trend  of  units  sold.  The  surge  of  hopeful 
interest  in  research,  evident  all  through  the  retail  world,  is  a  reflection  of  these 
anxieties.  Can  research  solve  profit  problems?  Here  are  three  answers,  presented 

at  the  Controllers’  Congress  June  meeting. 


PROBLEMS  RESEARCH  CAN  SOLVE 

By  Robert  Arkell 

Director  Research, 

The  L.  Hudson  Ckt. 


^  I  'HE  retailer  who  coined  the  phrase 
*■  “Unexpressed  dissatisfaction  is 
worse  than  a  complaint”,  simultane¬ 
ously  proved  the  need  for  research. 
For,  unless  you  know  your  customer’s 
preferences  and  prejudices,  you  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  do  more 
of  what  she  likes  and  less  of  what 
she  dislikes,  which  is  a  tried  and  prov¬ 
en  formula  of  success  in  any  field.  In 
short,  accurate  knowledge  must  take 
the  place  of  clever  guessing  if  you  want 
a  larger  share  of  your  present  custom¬ 
er’s  shopping  dollars  and  to  attract 
more  new  customers  than  those  lost 
through  death,  population  shifts  and 
other  causes. 

And  that  is  where  Consumer  Re¬ 
search  enters  the  picture.  Because 
Consumer  Research  builds  up  favor¬ 
able  public  relations  by  giving  the 
customer  an  opportunity  to  express 
her  views  about  the  operation  of  the 
stores  in  which  she  shops.  It  is  the 
information  you  gain  in  this  way 
which  enables  you  to  make  your  store 
a  better  place  to  shop. 

While  a  questionnaire  is  the  heart 
of  consumer  research,  there  are  three 
distinctly  dilferent  methods  of  asking 
questions.  The  telephone,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  generally  used  for  surveys  of 


bidky  merchanilise  such  as  furniture, 
because  furniture  is  an  item  that  is 
bought  infrequently,  and  therefore  a 
customer  who  has  recently  bought  fur¬ 
niture  is  not  easy  to  find  if  the  inter¬ 
viewer  is  afoot. 

Then,  there  is  the  ty|)e  of  question¬ 
naire  that  can  be  /nailed  to  a  selected 
groiq)  of  actual  and  potential  custom¬ 
ers.  Usually  more  questions  can  be 
asked  in  the  mail  questionnaire  than, 
say,  by  telephone.  But  to  offset  what 
apj>ears  to  be  an  advantage,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  (|uestionnaires  that  will  be  re¬ 
turned  by  the  respondent  is  relatively 
small,  which  runs  the  cost  up  fairly 
high. 

The  best  methotl,  therefore,  is  still 
the  jjersonal  interview,  because  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  most  desirable  points  of  all 
three  types  of  Consumer  Research— al¬ 
though  there  are  some  pessimistic  re¬ 
searchers  who  believe  that  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  everybody  will  be  in¬ 
terviewing  somebody  else  if  consumer 
research  continues  to  increase  in  pop¬ 
ularity.  Consumer  Research  answ'ers 
specific  questions  like  this: 

merchandise  manager  thought 
that  sales  were  being  lost  in  the  ribbon 
department  because  customers  had  to 
wait  too  long  for  service,  so  he  asked 


the  Reseaix  h  Department  to  study  the 
problem. 

First,  it  was  observed  that  the  rib- 
bon  sto(  k  was  arranged  chiefly  by  ma¬ 
terial.  Secondly,  it  was  learned, 
through  interviews  with  a  number  of 
women,  that  in  purchasing  ribbon, 
color  and  width  ranked  higher  in  im¬ 
portance  than  material.  Hence,  when 
the  stocks  were  rearranged  according 
to  this  expressed  customer  preference, 
business  picked  up  at  once. 

Marketing  Research 

.Another  popular  type  of  study  is 
Merchandise  Research.  Usually,  as¬ 
signments  of  this  nature  originate  in 
the  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager’s 
office  when  some  statistical  analysis 
reveals  a  volume  weakness  in  one  of 
his  departments,  and  he  would  like 
the  Research  Department  to  present 
its  views.  This  first  step,  of  course, 
is  the  fashioning  of  yardsticks  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  department’s  performance  by 
dissection  and  thus  learn  whether  the 
department  is  getting  a  fair  share  of 
the  business  available,  or  is  the  victim 
of  a  market  trend  or  other  cause  temp 
orarily  beyond  its  control.  Generali' 
speaking,  the  Federal  Reserve  figures, 
or  a  trade  association,  or  the  researcli 
department  of  local  newspapers,  tht 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  so 
on,  will  give  a  hint  as  to  what  mighi 
be  done  to  improve  the  operation. 

More  specifically  the  Research  Offict 
might  find  that  the  department  coulc 
best  serve  its  customers  by  having 
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wider  assortments  in  one  ol  its  higher 
price  /ones  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  sell¬ 
ing  department  may  have  traded  up 
too  high  in  relation  to  the  c  ity’s  income 
distribution,  which  would  raise  the 
questions  as  to  whether  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  greatest  need  is  more  transac¬ 
tions  and  if  so,  whether  increased  vol¬ 
ume  could  lie  reasonably  exjrected 
through  a  strengthening  of  relatively 
low  price  dissections. 

.\nd  before  the  exploratory  work  is 
(ompleted,  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  cross  and  recross  organization  lines 
to  learn  what  the  other  three  pyramids 
(publicity,  ojx'rating,  and  control) 
have  to  contribute  tow-ard  a  solution 
of  the  problem  from  a  store-wide 
|)oint  of  view.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
added  here  that  this  is  the  rea.son  why 
many  research  departments  head  up  to 
(General  .Management  —  to  obtain  a 
broader  and  more  detailed  picture  ol 
the  o|x>ration  under  review. 

What  about  staff  reejuirements  to 
tarry'  on  research  work?  In  a  basic  re- 
•)carch  set-up,  it  is  thought  there  should 
be  three  jxople— a  statistician  to  ferret 
out  all  the  figures  and  other  data 
available  for  a  given  assignment;  an 
analyst  to  make  the  figures  tell  their 
story  and  to  tell  it  truthfully,  by  Irreak- 
ing  down  the  operation  into  its  com- 
|x)nent  parts;  and  a  researcher,  or  idea 
man,  to  make  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

However,  if  a  store  feels  that  a  staff 
of  three  is  larger  than  it  can  under¬ 
take,  then  the  duties  just  outlined 
could  be  condensed  into  one  work 
unit,  namely  the  researcher.  Or,  sev¬ 
eral  stores  (other  than  competitors) 
could  group  their  research  activities 
and  divide  the  cost  much  as  the 
R.R.A.  Division  of  the  .\.M.C.  does 
on  a  very  large  scale. 

But  to  get  Ijack  to  researching  itself. 
Researching  is  primarily  fact-finding. 
It  has  to  be.  Without  facts  one  can¬ 
not  draw  conclusions  sound  enough  to 
serve  as  a  fjase  for  worthwhile  recom¬ 
mendations.  But.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  statis¬ 
tics  are  merely  the  reflection  of  a  con¬ 
dition,  and  unless  you  learn  by  delv¬ 
ing  behind  the  figures  whether  the  re¬ 
flection  is  distorted  or  true,  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  your  findings  may  not  sup¬ 
port  them. 


{Continued  on  page  56) 


Four  men  who  believe  that  only  a  broad-gauged  research  program  can  provide  the 
basis  for  healthy  postwar  retailing:  Vincent  C.  .4.  Ritter,  of  Peck  &  Peck,  chairman  of 
the  C.  C.  Research  Committee,  and  convention  speakers  Alfred  Thompson,  Robert 
Xrkell  and  John  Kavanagh. 


CRAFT  GROWTH  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

By  John  J.  Kavanagh 

(General  .Manager,  C^ontrollers'  Cwmgress 


P’ IJND.AMENT.AL  or  “pure”  re- 
^  search  is  practically  unknown  in 
retailing;  and  expenditures  for  ap¬ 
plied  and  technical  research  are  lag¬ 
ging  far  behind  those  made  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
50  department  stores  in  the  country 
have  organized  research.  \  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  survey  completed  early 
this  year  asked  560  stores  of  over  $1 
million  sales  volume,  “Do  you  have  a 
research  department?”  The  word 
“department”  was  broadly  interpreted 
to  include  the  research  function 
whether  truly  departmentalized  or 
not.  Of  175  stores  which  answered 
the  inquiry,  methods  investigation  ex¬ 
isted  as  a  recognized  activity  in  only 
49,  or  28  jier  cent.  (However,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  made  it  clear  that  where 
the  function  does  exist  it  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  larger  volume  stores. 
Thirteen  of  the  stores  reporting  re¬ 
search  activities  were  in  the  $1  to  S5 
million  classification,  12  in  the  $5  to 
$10  million,  10  in  the  $10  to  $25  mil¬ 
lion,  seven  in  $25  to  $50  million,  and 
seven  in  the  over  .$50  million  group.) 


How  much  money  is  typically  allo¬ 
cated  in  store  budgets  for  research? 
The  median  figure  for  the  49  re{x>rting 
stores  was  about  four-hundredths  of 
one  fjer  cent  of  sales.  (In  other  words 
a  store  with  sales  of  $5  million  would 
have  a  median  budget  of  $2,000  to 
spend  on  investigations  of  its  methods, 
policies  and  consumer  relations.) 

In  contrast,  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  revealed  that  750  reporting 
firms  spent  an  estimated  $207,384,188 
on  research— an  average  ratio  of  1.87 
jjer  cent  of  the  sales  dollar. 

I'he  lag  of  research  in  retailing  up 
to  this  jx)int  has  had  many  causes. 
But  doubt  as  to  its  value  can  no  longer 
l)e  one  of  them.  I  have  been  given 
estimates  of  actual  savings  which  ex¬ 
ceed  $100,000  a  year  on  individual 
studies  completed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  by  a  small  staff.  Research 
on  a  customer  returns  problem  in  one 
organization  uncovered  and  eliminat¬ 
ed  glaring  defects  in  vendor  practices 
with  a  saving  of  $75,(MK).  It  is  because 
of  results  like  these  that  forward- 
thinking  stores  have  research  staffs 
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ranging  from  one  to  15  full  time  per¬ 
manent  technicians  engaged  in  sys¬ 
tems  study,  the  analysis  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  statistics,  the  evaluation  of  poli¬ 
cies,  the  expansion  of  departmental 
sales  and  profit  dollars,  market  surveys 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  branch 
stores,  merchandising,  receiving  and 
marketing  operations,  expense  and  in¬ 
ventory  controls.  Research  can  more 
than  earn  its  own  living  in  four  im¬ 
portant  areas  of  store  operation.  These 
are: 

1.  Investigation  of  departmental 
|>erfonnance,  systems  and  procedures. 

2.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of 
economic  statistics,  merchandising  and 
operating  data. 

3.  Development  of  factual  bases  for 
the  formulation  of  store  policies. 

4.  Work  simplification,  time  studies 
and  internal  audit  investigations. 

However,  research  which  is  obliged 
to  meet  its  own  cost  of  development 
through  realized  dollar  savings  is  man¬ 
acled  by  the  dollar  sign.  The  cost  of 
research  must  be  looked  upon  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  maintenance  expense 
than  a  capital  expenditure. 

Objectives  for  Retailing 

For  the  retail  trade  as  a  whole,  a 
research  policy  and  program  might  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  dollar  value 
of  applied  research  as  a  definite  meth- 
oil  of  approach  to  the  solution  of 
managerial,  policy  aiul  ojjerating 
problems. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  research 
and  planning  function  as  a  working 
part  of  the  retail  organization,  with 
adequate  funds  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  natural  and  logical  place 
for  this  research  activity  is,  initially  at 
least,  in  the  office  of  the  storewide  con¬ 
troller, 

3.  The  extensive  exchange  of  day- 
to-day  research  information  on  all 
non-competitive  and  non-proprietary 
discoveries  or  technical  ilevelopments 
in  the  interest  of  the  trade. 

4.  Cost  reduction  through  im¬ 
proved  buying  methods  properly  re¬ 
lated  through  research  to  consumer 
buying  habits. 

5.  Expansion  of  cooperative  re¬ 
search  facilities  for  the  benefit  of 
smaller  stores.  Stores  under  $2  million 


in  annual  sales  volume  suffer  from  a 
general  inadequacy  of  merchandising 
and  operating  statistical  yardsticks. 
'Ehey  need  more  effective  research  on 
a  trade  association  level.  But  such  a 
program  will  necessitate  their  full  co¬ 
operation  in  the  development  of  t|uan- 
titative  and  qualitative  data,  and  also 
financial  assistance  if  it  is  to  Ik*  fully 
achieved. 

For  the  Cx>ntrol  Profession 

Many  of  the  retail  controller’s  most 
{jerplexing  problems  depend  for  their 
solution  upon  greatly  expanded  ap¬ 
plied  research  by  trained  technicians. 
In  brief,  some  areas  for  intensive  and 
immediate  investigation  by  the  con¬ 
troller  are: 

1.  Exi'knsk  Problk.m— We  need  a 
survey  and  analysis  of  the  expense 
structure  of  department  stores,  includ¬ 
ing  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  all  expense  elements  and  con¬ 
trol  techniques. 

2.  TRANSAt;TI().N  Co.STS  AND  MkAS- 

URKs  OF  Prodi'ctivuy— Mere  relative 
norms  of  cost  and  profitability  are  in¬ 
adequate  for  modern  store  manage¬ 
ment.  Percentage  ratios  to  sales  con¬ 
ceal  waste.  Measures  of  transaction 
costs  and  standards  of  |jersonncl  pro¬ 
ductivity  are  said  to  be  the  great  single 
need  of  our  stores. 

3.  .Mkthods  of  Stork  C^ompf.nsation 
—Sharply  rising  payroll  costs  are 
awaiting  solution.  New  compensation 
practices  and  incentives  need  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  discovered  soon. 

4.  Gross  Margin  PRODi'trnvirs  — 


Have  w'e  over-emphasized  expense  pro.] 
ductivity  to  the  detriment  of  (onti 
of  merchandise  margins  and  their  coi 
tribution  to  net  profits?  In  1947  the 
typical  gross  margin  per  cent  declined 
to  36.2  j>er  cent  tradewide,  a  near  ten 
year  low.  Have  gootls  been  priced  cor¬ 
rectly  in  all  departments?  Were  mark- 
downs  competitive  or  jittery?  Did 
they  take  cognizance  of  the  price  level 
and  demand  forces?  How  much  gron 
margin  was  lost  by  sales  returns  and 
haphazard  buying  methods,  intlexible 
and  short-sighted  oj)en-to-buy  policies? 

5.  The  Break-even  Point  .\hpuii 
TO  Departmental  Results  —  Some 
new  and  ready  measure  of  over-all  d^ 
partmental  efficiency  is  sought  by 
management.  Do  break-even  charts 
offer  any  practical  benefits  in  signal¬ 
ling  interim  trends  of  profitability  and 
unprofitability?  Can  this  device  im¬ 
plement  the  control  of  variable  ex- 
j)enses?  Research  might  produce  an 
answer  and  lead  to  improved  merchan¬ 
dising  results. 

6.  Inventory  Methods  —  Merchan¬ 
dise  classification  control  offers  many 
avenues  for  expanded  research  as  a 
means  of  producing  more  profit  dol¬ 
lars  through  increased  sales  volume. 

By  bringing  together  all  available 
resources,  the  problems  of  the  control¬ 
ler  and  of  the  retail  trade  can  be 
effectively  solved.  There  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  engineering  standards  lor  every 
operation  throughout  the  store,  norms 
for  the  measurement  of  operating 
costs,  methtxls  for  the  maximizing  ot 
profit  dollars  and  a  minimizing  of  loss 
dollars. 


THE  RESEARCH  APPROACH  TO  PROFITS 

By  Alfred  C.  Thompson 

General  Merchanuise  Manager, 

•Miller  &  Rhoads 


^^HE  future  possibilities  of  research 
in  retail  stores  are  limited  only  by 
management’s  horizons.  With  genu¬ 
ine  conviction  of  its  im|x>rtance  on 
the  part  of  store  principals,  and  with 
the  proper  organization  to  do  the  job, 
research  can  help  provide  the  answers 
to  two  very  vital  management  prob¬ 
lems:  (1)  How  can  we  profitably  main¬ 
tain  our  sales  volume?  and  (2)  How 
can  we  hold  or  reduce  our  expenses? 

In  most  stores,  management  has  ap¬ 


parently  not  felt  the  need  for  carrying 
on  an  effective  and  continuous  re 
search  program.  But  with  the  return 
of  store  services,  and  with  shorter 
work  hours,  higher  basic  wage  rates, 
and  a  rise  in  all  other  expenses,  a 
study  of  every  phase  of  operation  is 
imperative.  Research  in  itself  cannot 
save  money,  but  it  can  indicate  to 
management  where  money  can  be 
saved. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  decentral 


The  Controllers'  (Congress  staged  three  8  A.M.  sessions  for  early  btrds  with  special 
interest  in  (I)  sales  audit  expense,  (2)  U.  ir  O.  insurance,  (3)  small  store  expenses. 
There  ivere  coffee  and  doughnuts  ns  well  as  speeches.  The  hard-working  early 
morning  sessions  seem  to  grou’  more  popular  with  each  SRDdA  coni'ention. 


Jf.  B.  Manchester  (Crowley,  Milner  ir  Co.)  accepts 
the  Alfred  Henry  Trophy  in  behalf  of  the  Detroit 
Controllers'  Group,  from  John  IV.  Long  (The  Ander¬ 
son  Seu'comh  Co.),  Trophy  Committee  Chairman. 


-•1/  a  luncheon  for  regional  and  local  group  representatives;  John  haz>anagh.  Controllers'  Congress;  Walden  P.  Hobbs,  IVew  Eng¬ 
land  Group;  L.  D.  Hemphill,  Chicago  Group;  Douglas  W.  VVillington,  .Metropolitan  Sew  York  Group;  George  W.  Hall,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Group;  Lew  Hahn.  SRDGA;  Robert  L.  Combs,  Southern  California  Group  and  Mortimer  Goldsmith,  Blue  Grass  Group. 
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At  the  Chicago  Meetings 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress 


Robert  L.  Combs,  retiring  chairman  of  the  C.ontrol- 
lers'  Congress,  greets  the  new  slate  of  officers.  Left  to 
right:  Mortimer  Goldsmith,  Levy  Bros.,  Louisville,  2nd 
lice  chairman;  Mr.  Combs;  E.  C.  Stephenson,  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  the  new  chairman;  Douglas  W.  Willing- 
ton,  Abraham  &  Straus,  1st  xice  chairman;  Walden  P. 
Hobbs,  (Consolidated  Dry  Goods,  secretary-treasurei . 


i/.ed  research  assistance  in  the  o|K*rat- 
ing  divisions,  to  work  on  innnediate 
problems.  .\n  ontstaiuling  weakness  in 
many  of  our  stores  is  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  or  ofierating  executive 
is  so  busy  trying  to  get  his  job  tlone 
that  he  has  little  or  no  time  to  back 
off  and  study  the  job  to  see  if  it  couUI 
l>e  done  more  efficiently.  I  am  talking 
now  about  immediate  problems;  bot¬ 
tlenecks  that  cause  overtime,  extra  ex¬ 
pense,  a  patched  system,  |XM)r  working 
conditions,  faulty  decisions  betause  of 
lack  of  facts,  a  sujjervisory  organi/a- 
tion  that  is  so  streamlined  that  the 
work  is  gotten  out— but  how! 

I  would  recommend  that  a  research 
man  or  an  industrial  engineer  be 
added  to  the  staffs  of  the  stores’  pyra¬ 
mid  heads.  He  would  have  no  operat¬ 
ing  duties  except  to  act  as  a  "trouble 
shooter”.  It  would  be  his  job  to  tackle 
the  innnediate  problems,  short  range 
research,  doing  those  things  which  the 
boss  knows  should  be  done  but  just 
does  not  have  time  to  tlo.  1  believe 
that  such  a  man  is  particularly  import¬ 
ant  in  the  controllers’  anil  superin¬ 
tendents’  divisions. 

In  most  cases,  the  researih  depart¬ 
ment  should  function  as  a  team  with 
selling  or  non-selling  departments. 
Researih  should  be  a  tool  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  should  not  attempt  to  man¬ 
age;  it  should  have  an  objective  jKjint 
of  view,  but  should  act  as  a  stimulus, 
and  couple  its  knowledge  with  that 
practical,  closehanil  knowledge  of  the 
department  head  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  particidar  department.  In 
my  opinion,  based  on  exjjerience  with 
many  ty|)es  of  stores,  more  can  lx‘ 
gaineil  by  working  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  in  stimulating  and  assisting 
him  in  solving  his  own  particidar 
problems,  than  by  writing  formal  re- 
|K)rls  designed  for  the  eye  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

In  applying  the  research  approach 
to  profits,  here  are  some  specihc  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  what  research  can  ac¬ 
complish: 

As  a  Tool  of  .Management 

Management  should  make  decisions 
on  facts,  not  opinion,  and  research 
can  and  shoidd  obtain  these  facts  on 
all  store  o(>erating  divisions  and  pre¬ 
sent  them  objectively.  An  experi¬ 
enced  research  technique  can  fre¬ 
quently  effect  improvement  in  a  store 


operation  without  requiring  a  "ile- 
mantl”  from  management. 

In  the  Merchandise  Division 

Research  can  stuily  and  compare 
the  methods  that  prixluce  good  results 
anil  ptK)r  results.  It  can  stuily  loss  ile- 
partments:  they  may  be  justifiable  and 
desirable.  Other  suggestions:  Study  of 
sales  contributions  by  departments 
and  by  months  as  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  additional  volume.  Study  of  ma¬ 
jor  merchandise  classifications  as  an 
aid  in  working  out  a  better  balanceil 
merchandising  program. 

C^omparative  study  of  purchases  by 
venilors,  as  a  step  in  ileveloping  a  bet¬ 
ter  anil  more  concentrated  buying  op¬ 
eration.  Study  of  markdowns,  by  tyfie 
and  by  resource. 

Research  in  Control  and  C^redit 

How  often  are  lonirol  systems  ob¬ 
jectively  stmlied  and  modernized?  .\re 
'all  the  reports  produceil  necessary? 

What  shoidil  be  the  goals  in  the 
credit  operation?  What  is  a- profitable 
ratio  of  installment  sales  to  total  store 
sales?  Other  possibilities:  activating 
customer  accounts;  making  the  selling 
ilivisions  more  conscious  of  the  credit 
ilepartment  as  a  selling  tool:  setting 
up  merchandised  “risks”  in  trying  to 
aihieve  additional  volume. 

In  the  Store  Operations  Division 

Research  can  establish  proiluction 
Standards,  i.e.:  what  constitutes  a  day’s 
work?  Research  in  methods,  proced¬ 
ures  and  How  of  work  can  reiluce  ex¬ 
penses.  study,  cutting  across  organ¬ 
ization  lines,  which  charts  the  number 
of  times  merchandise  is  physically 
handled  and  accounted  for  between 
receiving  ilock  anil  lustomer,  would 
pay  off  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
handling.  Workrooms  are  a  study  for 
an  industrial  engineer;  if  stores  in- 
iluileil  workriKim  losts  in  store  ex¬ 
pense  instead  of  burying  them  in  mer¬ 
chandise  cost,  more  woidil  be  ilone  to 
improve  these  ojzerations. 

In  the  Sales  Prumotion  Division 

Study  of  advertising  exjjense  by 
price  lines  or  merihandise  classihca- 
tions  should  develop  more  effective 
advertising.  Other  important  research 
possibilities:  study  of  which  types  of 
merchandise  lend  themselves  best  to 
direct  mail,  telephone  and  mail  order 


sales;  analysis  of  advertising  allow-  i 
allies;  a  stuily  of  sales  and  profits  by  I 
brands.  | 

In  Visual  Merchandising  b 

Research  can  be  of  value  here  in  I 
determining  what  tyfze  of  inerchandiK  | 
sells  Izest  in  given  areas;  in  determin  i 
ing  what  manner  of  presentation  I 
lauses  the  l  ustomer  to  stop -look-  | 
buy:  in  measuring  display  results  in  | 
terms  of  sales  and  expense:  in  devel  1 
o[)ing  techniques  of  merchandise  pre  | 
sentation  that  |jermit  the  customer  to  ! 
buy  s|K;cihc  prixlucts  as  she  prefers  to  | 
buy  them.  Research,  properly  direo-  i 
ed,  can  result  in  “giving  the  customer  | 
an  eyeful  of  information,  not  an  ear-  I 
fill  of  conversation”;  can  reduce  the  I 
time  of  “waiting  to  be  w'aited  on,"  | 
lower  selling  costs,  increase  sales  per  || 
square  feet,  and  raise  transactions  |)er  t! 
salesjx*rson.  f 

Research  and  Personnel  (_ 

I 

Research  can  interest  management  [ 
in  mixlern  personnel  |X)licies;  assist  f 
the  jx*rsonnel  division  in  developing  | 
better  employer-employee  relations;  , 
develop  a  work  simplification  pro-  | 
gram;  develop  and  apply  a  job  classi-  | 
fication  study.  b 

Research  can  ilevelop  a  basic  sales  ■ 
training  program  that  would  include  I 
buyer,  salesperson,  fashion  coordi  5 
nator  and  training  department.  I 
riirough  its  studies  in  the  merchan-  I 
dising  division  it  lan  bring  to  the  at-  . 
tention  of  the  training  department  the  f 
need  for  additional  or  sjxi  ializeil 
training  in  ilepartments  Irequently 
overlooked:  and  it  lan  assist  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  selling  metluxis  anil  b 
training  techniques  for  certain  selling  ^ 
and  non-selling  ilepartments  and  help 
in  revising  programs  to  meet  s|jecial- 
ized  compelilion.  , 

Customer  Research  ^ 

t 

Why  do  gixxl  iharge  aciouni  cus-  | 
turners  stop  buying  in  your  store?  Re  | 
search  survey  could  provide  more  ob-  | 
jective  and  intelligent  answers  lot  | 
management  than  the  credit  depart  h 
ment  rejxjits  ba.sed  on  irailitional  ! 
form  letters  of  inquiry.  .\  real  lusioin  | 
er  research  program  would  bring  w  f 
light  the  things  the  customer  likes  |i 
and  dislikes  about  the  store,  its  met  V 
chandise,  its  service  and  many  othet  | 
things.  I 
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Ike  Knew  Jjxyk 


-  -  iu>l  ali'iii'  IjOk-'anrC  ol  llio  Km^cr  licmliiic, 

Kill  lii’ca II r^lif  Lficiv  lliiil  licr  I'litiro 
cn^oiiiKlo  woulil  1k'  more  »lla moroii:*,  il  lier 
were  i^lieallietl  in  lovely  hosiery  liiiislieil 
with  /^iirii/iViJu...  1  1  osier V  lhal  imparls  suave 
ilelieaev,  smohv  iliillness,  tjossamer  sheerness 
p/ns  extra  snaij  anil  spot  resista ne e . . .  1  1  i>siery 
that  ^ives  "miles  more  wear”  heeaiise  il  is 
heaiitiliil,  anil  proteeleil  hy  the  lamoiis  Dtira- 
licoit  hinisli. 


OTHER  ADVANTAGES  ■ 
OF  RECORDAK  I 

SALESCHECK  BILLING  •  •  •  it 


How  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  enables 
clerks  to  answer  questions  about 
charges  easily,  quickly,  convincingly 


ADJUSTMENT  department  operations 
l\.  really  run  smoothly — once  a  store  installs 
Recordak.  Salescheck  Billing. 

Then  clerks  Ime  a  microfilm  master  record 
of  every  sales  check,  cash  receipt,  credit  slip, 
bill .  .  .  right  on  the  sjjot.  No  delays,  no  refer¬ 
ring  to  other  departments  when  a  customer  has 
a  question  about  a  charge! 

Instead,  with  the  whole  record  right  at  their 
fingertips,  adjustment  clerks  can  locate  any 


transaction  . . ,  screen  it  in  the  Recordak  Film 
Reader  . . .  explain  it .  .  .  all  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  And  when  the  customer  sees  a  "photo¬ 
graphic  history”  of  her  account — she  readily 
understands,  and  is  quickly  convinced  of  its 
validity. 

But  this  is  only  one  way  Recordak  Sales¬ 
check  Billing  benefits  clerks  and  customers. 
Let  a  Recordak  representative  explain  all  its 
advantages  in  detail. 


(Subtidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming  and  its  application  to  retailing 


|lt  reduces  overhead.  With  their 
production  load  lightened,  billers 
can  liandle  a  larger  number  of  bills 
I  eacli  inuntli 


It  "de-bolkf”  flies  — 98%.  With 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  bulky 
accounts  receivable  records  are 
"filed”  in  2%  oi  the  room  ordinarily 
required.  With  6000  pictures  of  sales 
checks  on  a  single  film  roll,  valuable 
floor  space  is  freed. 


Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


without  extra  help 
without  staying  overtime.  Other 
ings:  fewer  machines  are  needed, 
less  stationery  is  used. 


Good  store  design  is  a  work  of  endless  integra¬ 
tion.  A  top  team  did  this  store.  Building  plans 
were  the  work  of  Ablmtt.  Merkt  &  Co.,  engi¬ 
neers;  and  Eleanor  Le  Maire  designed  the  inte¬ 
riors,  including  the  lighting,  and  styled  the 
exterior.  E.  L.  Kol>ertson  of  Miami  was  associate 
architect;  contractors  were  Caldwell-Scott  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  and  the  fixtures,  designed  hv  Miss 


Le  Maire,  were  built  by 
nada  Shops,  Inc. 

STM.K.  lo  bt‘  jx-rleti,  must  appear 
to  be  eHortless— anil  is  generally 
achieved  only  at  the  cost  ot  painstak¬ 
ing  care  and  labor. 

Burdine’s  ol  Fort  Lauderdale  is  a 
beautiful  example  ot  the  styled  store 
—brilliantly  colortid.  totally  simple 
and  uncluttered.  Yet  the  apparently 
eHortless  ilesign  holils  the  answer  to 
a  number  ot  exacting  requirements, 
the  thief  ol  which  may  be  briefly  stat¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

1.  The  store  must  be  adaptable  to 
the  seasonal  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  business  characteristic  of  a 
community  located  35  miles  from 
Miami. 

2.  It  must  have  provisions  for  fu¬ 
ture  expansion. 

3.  \  complete  department  store  in 


the  Zerman-Acme-Gra- 


itsell,  it  must  bear  a  tamily  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Burdine  stores  in  Miami, 
-Miami  Beach  and  West  Palm  Beach, 
vet  have  a  distinct  individuality  of  its 
own. 

1.  Its  Hexibility,  beauty  and  effici¬ 
ency  must  be  achieved  by  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  imaginative  designing  rather 
than  by  lavish  outlays  of  money. 

5.  It  must  be  built  to  weather  Flor¬ 
ida  hurricanes. 

Two  three-story  buildings,  one  for 
selling  and  one  for  service,  are  sepa¬ 
rated  at  street  level  by  a  driveway  to 
the  auto  parking  area,  but  joined  at 
the  upper  story  levels.  The  plan  is 
L-shaped— the  selling  building  (ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  stjuare  feet  of 
Htxir  space),  joining  the  service  build¬ 
ing  (about  20,000  square  feet)  at  right 


f  Sot  a 

angles.  I  he  open  space  ot  the  L 
parking  area  with  direct  access  to  the  I 
selling  Hoor,  and  there  is  another  park- 


itroad  I 
blue  (II 


ing  lot  across  the  street.  Between  them  Sports  i 


they  accoimiKHlate  about  200  lars. 

I'he  exterior  architectural  treat 
ment  is  iliHerent  on  each  street  front. 

1  he  front  facade  of  the  store  is  a  strik 
ing  expanse  of  gla/ed  terra  cotta,  a 
brilliant  acpiamarine  in  color.  It  it 
pierced  vertically  by  bold  fins  of  whii 
concrete  four  feet  thick  and  a 
three  feet  witle.  Fhe  spaces  lietwi 
these  fins  are  filled  with  glass  bf 
and  the  entire  front  is  capped  by  a 
cornice  of  white  KJiicrete  slabs  proji 
ing  out  from  the  rcMaf.  Fhe  south  sidfe: 
of  the  selling  building,  adjoining  the 
parking  driveway,  is  a  simple  windoii' 
less  surface  of  limestone  blocks. 

.\bove  the  top  of  the  show  windowi 
on  these  two  sides  of  the  building  rum 
a  martjuee  which  projects  nine  feel 
over  the  sidewalk.  The  roof  of  dm 
marquee  is  formed  by  metal  storm 
shutters  which  are  hinged  so  that  they 
can  be  lowered  mechanically  and  bolt 
ed  to  the  sidewalk  to  protect  the  sfv 
windows  and  street  entrances  agai 
hurricane  damage.  This  protection  i* 
supplemented  by  watertight  bulkhe: 
at  the  rear  entrances,  to  exclude  H 
waters.  Building  the  storm  shuttei; 
into  the  marquee  gives  it  an  unusi 
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designed  to  allow  maximum  flexibility  required 
hy  the  unusual  seasonal  fltuttialion  of  business. 


t 


!^ight  idew  shrmis  the  long  marquee  which  extends 
around  the  two  main  sides  of  the  store  above  the 
show  u’indows,  projecting  nine  feet  over  sidewalk. 

Architectural  division  at  a  minimum  in  selling  floor 
arrangement  for  customer  comfort  and  traffic  flow. 


K-  ' 


At  left,  children’s  department.  Carpeting  is  blue-green,  fixtures 
light  primavera.  Wall  colors  define  dhnsions. 

At  right,  the  picture  department,  on  the  third  floor,  features  an 
interesting  treatment  for  shmving  pictures  on  sliding,  sloping 
panels.  This  not  only  saves  floor  space,  but  enables  customer  to 
vieiv  the  pictures  while  sitting  comfortably  on  a  chair,  and  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  as  she  might  see  them  in  her  home. 


dejJth  of  about  six  feet.  To  lighten 
the  effect  of  this,  the  marquee  is  paint¬ 
ed  in  bands  of  orange,  blue  and  white, 
and  becomes  a  brilliant  color  asset. 
Hurdine’s  presents  a  score  of  similar 
examples  of  the  harmonious  interplay 
of  utility  and  style. 

The  glass-doored  main  entrance  is 
55  feet  wide,  flanked  by  large  open 
back  display  windows.  The  glass  of 
the  show  windows  extends  to  the 
building  line,  as  does  the  floor  ma¬ 
terial,  so  that  the  passerby  feels  almost 
as  though  he  were  in  the  store. 


Interior 


riiroughout  the  store  there  is  a  sus¬ 
tained  atmosphere  of  spaciousness  and 
(aim.  There  is  practically  no  applied 
ornamentation  or  decoration.  Instead, 
color  is  skillfully  used  to  achieve  style, 
stnutural  unity  and  departmental 
separation— with  an  almost  negligible 
cost  factor. 

.\n  example  is  the  color  treatment 
ol  the  main  floor.  I'he  floor  here  is 
green  and  white  teraz/o,  the  ceiling 
lime  yellow,  the  selling  units  of 
stained,  straight  grained  oak.  Color 
variation  in  walls  and  accents  sepa¬ 
rates  the  main  flcxir  departments:  yel¬ 
low  for  the  men’s  wear  section;  hibis¬ 
cus  pink  for  women’s  sportswear  and 
beadiwear;  and  a  deep  tropical  blue 
for  accessories,  toiletries  and  other 
main  floor  sections. 

riie  upjx:r  flcKirs  are  car|x*ted.  On 


maximum  merchandise  visit)ilit\  has 
Ireen  attained.  The  main  floor  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  o}H*n  lavout. 
with  selling  units  in  the  form  of  tri¬ 
angular  islands,  set  at  an  angle  that 
smoothly  directs  traffic  to  the  escalator 
at  the  center  of  the  flcxir. 

'I'his  Escalator— very  probably  the  1 
handsomest  in  the  country— gains  its 
grand  stairway  as|ject  from  tlie  fact 
that  the  up  and  clown  sides  are  con¬ 
structed  in  a  single  bank.  I  bis  con¬ 
struction  also  gives  customers  an  un¬ 
obstructed  view  of  the  whole  main 
floor. 


Non-Selling  Spare 


the  second,  devoted  to  women’s  and 
children’s  apparel,  the  carpeting  is  a 
rich  blue-green,  while  wall  colors  of 
sky  blue,  turquoise,  chartreuse  and 
pink  serve  to  define  the  various  de¬ 
partments.  The  millinery  department, 
in  the  center  of  the  flcMir,  is  set  off 
from  the  others  by  garden  plantings 
and  special  displays.  I  he  selling  fix¬ 
tures  are  all  a  light  primavera. 

Housewares,  home  furnishings  and 
sporting  goods  are  on  the  third  flcxir. 
Car|K*ting  is  grey;  selling  units  of  light 
oak  with  a  white  filler  for  rich  finish; 
furniture  of  green  fabricoid;  columns 
a  light  atmosphere  blue.  C^olor  defini¬ 
tions  for  departments  include  light 
celadon  green,  light  orange,  chartre¬ 
use,  delft  blue,  blue  green,  grey  aqua, 
and  (for  the  Sleep  Shop)  a  soft  violet. 

.Ml  ceilings  are  flush  and  have  re¬ 
cessed  incandescent  lights  arranged  to 
give  a  uniform  light  at  fixture  level. 
The  display  fixtures  and  counters  gen¬ 
erally  have  cold  cathcxle  illumination. 
On  the  first  flcKU  a  recessed  band  of 
cold  cathcxle  around  the  perimeter 
furnishes  indirect  light  above  wall  fix¬ 
tures. 

riie  interior  arrangement  through¬ 
out  the  store  is  the  prcxluct  of  exten¬ 
sive  study  for  customer  comfort,  traffic 
flow  and  logical  departmental  rela¬ 
tionship.  Architectural  divisions  are 
held  to  a  minimum.  glance  at  any 
of  the  jjhotographs,  but  especially 
those  of  the  main  flcxir,  will  show  that 


Reserve  stcxk  for  the  first  flcxir  de¬ 
partments  is  provided  on  a  mezzanine 
above  the  show  winciows  on  the  front 
side,  and  along  the  side  and  back.  The 
mezzanine  also  houses  air  condition¬ 
ing  equipment.  On  the  upper  Hewn, 
peripheral  stcxk  space  encloses  the 
selling  Hcxirs. 

Merchandise  is  received  in  and  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  service  building  in 
the  rear.  .\n  overhead  trolley  track  | 
handles  incoming  merchandise  from  | 
freight  elevator  to  stcxk  rcxnn.  The  f 
service  wing  also  houses  work  rooms,  I 
executive  offices,  employee  facilities,  ^ 
etc.  I 


Construction 


The  building  has  no  basement,  be-  I 
cause  ground  water  level  is  only  just 
below  street  level,  and  the  cost  of  a 
basement  would  have  been  excessive: 
also  because  no  boiler  rexim  and  heal¬ 
ing  system  are  recjuired  in  this  climate. 

T  he  steel  frame  of  the  building  has 
been  made  strong  enough  to  support 
three  additional  Hcxrrs  in  the  future. 

T  he  store  is  completely  air  condi¬ 
tioned,  and  the  three  penthouses  on 
the  rcxrf  are  used  for  a  machine  room 
for  the  air  conditioning  system,  for 
elevator  machines,  a  repair  shop,  etc., 
all  Icxaied  with  the  future  vertical 
expansion  in  mind.  T  he  loud  speak¬ 
er  w’hich  broadcasts  the  musical  tones 
of  the  store’s  famous  carillon  bells  is 
Icxated  on  one  penthouse  rcxrf. 

In  addition  to  the  wide  Escalators 
from  the  first  to  the  second  flcxir,  there 
are  one  passenger  and  one  freight  ele¬ 
vator,  with  additional  shafts  provided 
lor  one  more  elevator  of  each  kind. 
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OVERHEARD  IN  AN  ARCHITECT’S  OFFICE: 


“Your  reason  for  building  a  store  is  floors. 
And  the  floors,  at  best,  are  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  cost. 

“You  don’t  get  any  return  on  your  in¬ 
vestment  till  the  store  is  finished.  Steel 
Q-Floors  speed  construction.  Completion 
date,  not  starting  date,  is  what  pays  off. 
You  have  to  wait  for  demolition  and  exca¬ 
vation.  By  that  time,  your  steel  is  ready. 
Then,  if  you  use  steel  Q-Floors,  you  can 
expect  to  reduce  construction  time  by 
20  to  30%. 

“Steel  Q-Floors  are  subfloor,  eventually 
covered  with  a  thin  concrete  fill  and  any 
surface  material  you  choose.  The  entire 
floor  is  electrically  available.  Just  imagine 
the  enormous  saving  in  alterations  accru¬ 
ing  from  permanently  flexible  floor  lay¬ 
outs.  They  provide  living  arteries  of  earn¬ 
ing  power.  A  monolithic  slab  is  just  a 
stone-age  ledge  by  comparison.  And  it’s 
true,  Q-Floor  costs  less  than  most  carpet!’’ 


Steel  Q-Floors  come  pre-cut.  They’re 
dry  and  ready  to  lay.  Two  men  can 
lay  32  sq.  ft.  in  30  seconds.  Construc¬ 
tion  is  clean,  noncombustible,  free  from 
forms  and  shoring.  The  steel  Q-Floor 
becomes  an  immediate  working  plat¬ 
form  for  all  other  trades  and  work 
speeds  ahead  even  during  freezing 
weather.  Note  the  safe,  uncluttered 
construction.  The  Burdine  Stores  in 
Florida  were  built  this  way.  Q-Floor’s 
earlier  completion  date  results  in 
quicker  earnings. 


ycic 


The  cells  of  Q-Floor  are  crossed  over 
by  raceways  for  the  wires  of  every 
conceivable  electrical  service  and  those 
not  yet  conceived.  This  is  extremely 
important  for  stores.  Every  six-inch 
area  of  the  exposed  floor  can  be  tapped 
for  electricity.  An  outlet  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  few  minutes,  without  dig¬ 
ging  trenches.  Therefore,  the  store  is 
electrically  modern  forever.  The  elec¬ 
trical  availability  of  Q-Floor  protects 
your  investment  against  obsolescence. 
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MUNSIISGWEAR 


Whether  your  lingerie  daydreams  are  filled  with  frothy,  filmy, 
feminine  undies  the  ladies  love  —  whether  you  dream  of  lingerie 
sales,  more  sales,  repeat  sales:  either  dream,  both  dreams,  come 
to  Minnesota  —  for  beautiful  reality!  Beautiful  —  like  the  lovely 
knitted  and  woven  lingerie  produced  in  Minnesota  by  Munsingwear, 
Kickernick  and  Strutwear.  Real  —  like  the  sales  that  come  and 
come  again,  the  profits  that  rise,  when  you’re  handling  these  famous 
brands.  No  figment  of  our  imagination,  this:  there's  profit  in  buying 
here  —  Minnesota  —  for  sale  anywhere  I 


New  comprehensive  morket 
directory  available  on  request. 
Visit  our  association  office  and 
let  us  hel  p  you  survey  our  market., 

T.  G.  COOK  [. 
Managing  Director 
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WHEN  PRICE  AND  QUAUTY  RE-WED 


mere  statement  that  the 
public  wants  lower  prices 
does  not  sufhciently  reveal  the 
facts.  Recently  a  number  of 
stores  in  different  places  adver¬ 
tised  a  promotion  of  turkish 
bath  towels  at  .19  cents.  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
towels  were  sold  by  these  stores 
but  our  personal  observations, 
reinforced  by  at  least  one  rejx)rt  from  another  city,  lead 
us  to  believe  the  promotion  was  far  from  being  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  If  our  observation  was  correct,  why  was 
the  promotion  other  than  successful?  Surely  the  price 
was  low  enough.  Examination  of  the  towels  caused  us 
to  believe  the  quality  was  not  such  as  the  public  would 
be  likely  to  accept.  Assuming  these  observations  to  be 
correct,  it  becomes  obvious  that  any  determination 
that  the  public  is  not  interested  in  lower  prices  would 
be  wholly  unjustifiable. 

The  public  does  want  lower  prices  but  it  likewise 
demands  a  fair  quality  of  merchandise.  To  argue  that 
the  39  cent  towel  represented  a  gcxjd  value  for  the 
money  is  to  miss  the  point.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  retailers  now  face  that  they  do  not  know  with 
any  exactness  what  quality  the  public  will  accept  at 
what  price.  Prior  to  the  war,  as  the  result  of  years  of 
experience,  retailers  knetv  what  their  customers  wanted 
and  the  price  lines  which  were  most  popular.  The  situ¬ 
ation  has  been  so  thoroughly  confused  by  conditions 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  that  now  it  is  a  matter 
for  experimentation  for  retailers  to  find  their  proper 
grooves. 

A  bath  towel  of  the  quality  referred  to  at  39  cents, 
j|  in  years  past,  might  have  been  enthusiastically  regarded 


by  the  lower  end  of  the  store’s  trade.  Today,  however, 
one  must  reckon  with  the  increased  number  of  dollars 
w  hich  all  consumers  have  to  spend,  as  well  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  intervening  years  have  brought  an  in¬ 
creased  sophistication  to  even  the  lowest  stratum  of 
purchasers. 

That  possibility  immediately  suggests  itself,  that 
there  may  have  been  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  the  public  would  eagerly  greet  such  a  promotion. 
C’.onsequently,  it  must  be  realized  stores  have  the 
double  problem  of  price  and  c|uality.  In  its  desire  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  lower  prices,  how  far  is  the  public 
willing  to  go  in  accepting  reduced  quality? 

No  one  can  doubt  that  production  costs  still  are 
high.  The  retailer  cannot  buy  for  less  than  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  willing  to  accept,  and  the  latter,  naturally 
enough,  wishes  to  receive  his  costs  and  a  profit.  There 
may  be— and  probably  are— some  lines  which  have  been 
produced  to  a  point  where  there  is  difficulty  in  moving 
the  merchandise  at  the  full  price  and  so  some  lots  of 
reliable  goods  may  be  obtained  by  the  alert  retailer 
at  off  prices  which  would  allow  him  to  offer  price  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  public.  That  condition,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  many  other  lines  in  which  costs,  or  at  least 
prices,  still  are  rising,  or  threaten  to  rise.  Thus,  the 
demand  for  lower-prices  in  many  lines  will  be  met 
chiefly  through  the  reduction  of  quality.  How  far  can 
that  safely  go? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Business  Week  a  letter  from  a 
reader  detailed  some  61  cases  of  defective  quality  which 
the  writer  had  encountered  in  goods  which  he  had 
checked.  The  list,  with  specific  details  of  things  wrong 
with  the  items,  covers  a  very  wide  range  of  products 
and  includes  kitchen  cabinet,  furniture,  weather-strip¬ 
ping,  shoes,  desk  f>ens,  radio,  overcoat,  pajamas,  paint 
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brushes,  ball  point  pens,  mechanical  pencil,  phono¬ 
graph  records,  tires,  watch,  gloves,  rug.  mirror,  bicycle, 
curtains,  cigarette  lighter,  suit  case,  mattress,  lamp, 
fluorescent  fixture,  plastic  chess  set,  electric  appliance, 
felt  hat,  moth-proofed  blanket,  screw  driver,  toilet 
paper,  shirts,  ties,  pocketbook,  envelopes,  trousers, 
garden  tools,  tropical  worsted  suit,  and  many  others  in 
hardware  lines.  The  writer  says  “no  bargain  goods  or 
low-priced  merchandise”  was  included  in  the  list. 

Gombling  with  Your  Roputotion 

It  should  be  realized  that  this  letter  constitutes  a  very 
wide  indictment  of  careless  production  methods  and, 
if  it  is  accurate  it  points  to  a  real  danger  to  retailing. 
From  fiersonal  observation  we  have  been  convinced 
that  much  merchandise  which  manufacturers  turn  out 
has  been  carelessly  made  and,  especially  when  delivered 
by  the  stores  in  knocked-down  condition,  is  the  cause 
of  great  annoyance  to  the  consumer  and  waste  of  time. 
One  of  the  functions  of  retailing  is  to  act  as  a  shock- 
absorber  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and 
the  store  which  most  effectively  works  to  insure  that 
manufacturing  mistakes  do  not  reach  its  customers  is 
the  one  which  will  build  confidence  and  good  will 
most  rapidly. 

Unquestionably,  the  public  wants  lower  prices  but 
few  consumers  willingly  accept  goods  at  low  prices  if 
the  quality  has  been  deteriorated  to  a  point  where 
satisfactory  use  is  not  jx)ssible.  That  suggests  stores 
should  exercise  unusual  vigilance  at  this  time  to  make 
sure  that  buyers,  eager  to  find  lower-priced  merchan¬ 
dise,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  unload  junk 
as  spectacular  bargains.  Top  management  cannot 
afford  the  assumption  that,  because  tbe  store  has  cer¬ 
tain  well  known  policies,  all  is.well.  Too  often  in  these 
times  store  policies  may  be  forgotten  f)y  merchandisers 
and  advertisers. 

While  this  was  being  written,  one  of  our  member 
merchants  happened  in  to  discuss  the  same  subject. 
Hear  what  he  had  to  say: 

“In  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  came  active¬ 
ly  into  the  retail  business,  women  have  learned  a  great 
deal.  Home  economics  has  been  taught  to  many  tliou- 
sands  of  girls  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country.  The 
result  is  that  now  there  are  large  numbers  of  women 
among  our  customers  who  know  more  about  merchan¬ 
dise  than  our  own  buyers  know.  I  am  afraid  a  lot  of 
merchants  may  be  forgetting  that  fact.” 

The  story  can  be  told  in  many  ways,  involving  many 
lines  of  merchandise.  A  letter  from  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Bedding  Manufacturers,  under  date  of  June 
10,  calls  our  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  promotions 
of  innerspring  mattresses  and  says: 

“That  is,  of  course,  the  privilege  of  the 
'  stores  and  normally  would  be  a  desirable 
thing,  except  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  false. 


or  at  least  misleading,  and  is  creating  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  may  seriously  endanger  consumer 
confidence.  These  advertisements  are  carry¬ 
ing  price  comparison,  the  reality  of  which  ex¬ 
ists  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  copywrit¬ 
ers.  We  see  leading  department  stores,  whose 
advertising  ethics  had  hitherto  been  taken  for 
granted,  offering  a  $59.50  mattress  for  $39.50, 
and  $39.50  mattresses  for  $24.95.  On  occa¬ 
sions,  these  may  be  accurate  representations 
of  the  values,  but  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases 
they  are  outright  lies. 

“It  isn’t  the  so-called  ‘borax’  store  that 
alone  is  guilty  of  this.  Some  of  the  finest  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  country  are  taking  part, 
and  it  is  reaching  such  a  degree  that  if  it  con¬ 
tinues,  by  fall  the  average  consumer  will  fig¬ 
ure  that  all  good  mattresses  are  overpriced 
and  should  not  be  purchased  unless  reduced 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars.” 

Ciood  will  is  the  by-product  of  satisfactory  dealing 
and  it  is  g(X)d  will  that  brings  them  back  to  buy  again. 
The  time  is  coming  when  bringing  customers  back  will 
be  the  great  concern  of  every  store.  The  less  the  store’s 
good  will  is  sacrificed  now,  the  easier  it  is  going  to  be 
to  bring  the  customers  back  when  they  will  be  needed, 
perhaps,  more  than  they  are  today. 
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WHEN  THEY  WANT  TO  BUY 

"O  F.CENTLY,  we  were  privileged  to  attend  a  lunch- 
eon  meeting  of  an  association  of  manufacturers 
where  the  chief  interest  was  a  promotional  attempt  to 
increase  the  sale  of  their  industry’s  product.  There 
was  an  imposing  schedule  of  speakers,  representing  the 
industry,  the  fashion  magazines,  women’s  clubs  and 
even  a  student  from  a  girls’  college. 

The  talks  all  ran  to  the  same  general  idea.  The 
product  is  one  for  cold-weather  use  and  even  the  lady 
who  spoke  for  consumers  joined  with  the  others  in  de 
crying  the  practice  of  department  stores  which,  they 
averred,  cut  the  season  short  before  the  most  important 
period  for  the  use  of  the  merchandise  had  developed. 

The  argument  ran  to  the  effect  that  the  season 
should  be  lengthened.  It  should  start  in  .A.ugust  and 
run  through  March,  whereas,  they  alleged,  department 
stores  were  finished  in  January  and,  in  F'ebruary,  had 
nothing  more  than  a  heterogeneous  mess  of  close-outs. 
The  speakers  were  in  favor  of  good  stocks  and  full 
a.s.sortments  as  long  as  the  cold  weather  lasted. 

These  arguments  should  not  be  too  lightly  brushed 
aside.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  every  branch  of  nianu 
facturing  is  animated  by  the  same  desire  to  induce  the 
department  stores  to  extend  the  selling  season  for  theii 
products,  and  to  carry  full  assortments  until  the  last 
late-coming  consumer  has  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
selection  from  their  complete  lines. 

Unfortunately,  retail  stores  cannot  be  operated  like 
a  government  agency  with  no  regard  to  practical  con 
siderations  of  avoiding  losses  and  making  some  profit 
Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  these  ambitions  of  all 
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manufacturers  may  not  be  achieved  literally.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  must  prepare  their  stocks  in  readiness  for 
the  most  favorable  time  to  start  the  selling  season  and, 
as  consumer  demand  begins  to  wane,  they  must  unload 
and  stop  buying.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  little  hope 
of  recovering  their  investment  and  earning  a  profit. 

Essentially,  the  store’s  operation  must  conform  to 
the  known  buying  habits  of  the  public.  Probably  there 
never  was  a  retailer  who  did  not  aspire  to  have  the 
wanted  merchandise  at  the  time  when  his  customers 
want  to  buy.  Therefore,  the  most  important  rpiestion 
for  consideration  is  one  of  how  accurately  the  stores  are 
able  to  gauge  the  wishes  of  the  public. 

Do  Solos  Rocords  Toll  tho  Wholo  Story? 

.\t  this  f)oint  there  are  several  factors  which  have 
operated  to  becloud  the  issue.  The  first  is  that,  in 
making  plans  for  a  new  season,  it  is  the  custom  of 
stores  to  work  from  experience.  The  sales  figures  for 
the  latest  comparable  season  are  checked.  They  show 
how  much  of  that  type  of  merchandise  was  sold  in  each 
month  of  that  previous  season.  In  planning  for  the  new 
season,  the  same  general  pattern  usually  is  followed 
with  adjustments  which  may  he  dictated  by  market 
conditions  or  other  recognized  factors. 

In  considering  the  case  of  the  product  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  whom  we  have  mentioned,  the  average  store 
probably  will  find  its  records  show  that  in  January  the 
sales  began  to  slack  off,  that  in  February  it  cleared  its 
stocks  and  that  almost  no  sales  were  made  in  March. 

;  There  is,  however,  no  way  of  learning  from  the  store 
i  records  whether  that  lack  of  sales  in  March  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  demand  for  the  merchandise 
:  or  if  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  store 
had  nothing  to  sell  in  March. 

The  effort  of  the  stores  has  been  to  adjust  their 
processes  to  the  demands  of  the  public  but  there  is 
much  reason  now  to  believe  that,  in  at  least  some 
instances,  there  has  been— through  the  following  of  an 
old  pattern— a  reversal  and  the  stores  are  making  it 
necessary  for  the  ffublic  to  adjust  its  demands  to  the 
stores’  processes.  If  so,  that  is  not  an  entirely  wrong 
condition.  As  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  public,  the 
retailer  does  come  into  closer  contact  with  those  forces 
which  create  supply  than  does  the  consumer.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  will  be  many  instances  in  which  the 
retailer  is  more  than  justified— where,  in  fact,  he  is 
obligated— to  do  his  best  to  induce  his  customers  to 
make  their  purchases  at  a  time  when  his  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  indicates  they  may  buy  to  better  advantage  than  at 
some  other  time,  which  might  more  nearly  square  with 
the  consumer’s  instinctive  desire. 

If  transactions  between  the  store  and  the  customer 
are  to  be  mutually  profitable,  there  must  be  a  willing¬ 
ness  on  both  sides  to  yield  a  little  from  an  inflexible 
■  pattern.  Since  the  store  is  the  provider,  a  considerable 
j  element  of  initiative  must  reside  with  the  merchant. 
I  However,  the  retailer  must  be  especially  wide-awake  to 
insure  that  he  does  fidly  understand  the  consumer’s 
side  of  the  problem  and  that  he  makes  due  allowance 


Tim*  to  Look  th*  Oth*r  Way 

Normally,  it  is  instinctive  with  business  to  look  toward 
its  customers,  rather  than  to  the  alluring  prospect  of  its 
own  convenience.  The  time  has  come  when  labor,  the 
millman,  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer  must  re-dis- 
cover  the  consumer. 

for  those  points  upt)n  which  it  may  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  his  customers  to  compromise. 

.\  second  influence  which  has  tended  to  make  it  con¬ 
fusing  for  the  stores  to  fit  their  processes  to  the  desires 
of  consumers  has  been  the  efforts  of  manufacturers 
along  the  very  lines  which  were  planned  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  referred  to  above.  Groups  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  inspired  by  the  wholly  proper  wish  to  increase  the 
sale  of  their  products  through  extending  the  selling 
season  have  directed  large  propaganda  efforts  to  the 
public.  In  effect  such  campaigns  say— “Don’t  wait  until 
such  and  such  a  time  to  buy  this  product;  buy  it  in 
August.”  Retailers  fall  in  line  with  such  campaigns 
and  exert  their  influence  on  the  consumer.  As  a  result, 
some  segment  of  ihe  public  is  led  to  accept  the  advice 
to  buy  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Then,  by  the 
time  the  season  of  greatest  use  actually  arrives,  the  store 
may  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  another  huge  section 
of  consumers  who  were  not  influenced,  or  who  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  buy  early,  have  not  had  their 
wants  supplied. 

Department  stores,  no  matter  how  high  class  their 
operation,  usually  require  a  considerable  slice  of  vol¬ 
ume  from  classes  of  consumers  who  must  buy  carefully. 
\'ery  often  they  do  not  have  the  means  to  buy  for  future 
needs.  They  make  their  purchases  when  they  are 
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driven  to  it  by  actual  necessity.  Consetjiiently,  wliether 
it  be  a  cold-weather  item  or  a  hot-weather  one,  they 
wait  until  the  weather  induces  such  discomfort  as  com¬ 
pels  the  purchase.  All  the  rubber  overshoes  and  um¬ 
brellas  and  raincoats  which  are  sold  when  the  spring, 
or  fall,  rains  set  in  are  not  purchased  by  folks  who  have 
these  things  at  home  and  just  happen  to  he  caught  out 
without  them.  You  know  how  quickly  the  first  really 
cold  day  of  the  fall  will  affect  your  underwear  sales. 
What  percentage  of  families  purchase  their  winter’s 
supply  of  coal  before  cold  weather  sets  in?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  and  many  other  similar  ones  are 
obvious.  They  all  boil  down  to  the  same  thing:  the 
great  majority  of  consumers  carry  no  inventories  of 
goods  purchased  against  future  needs.  The  conveni¬ 
ence  and  reliability  of  retail  distribution,  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  funds,  has  something  to  do  with  creating  this 
condition.  It  therefore  seems  especially  unfortunate 
for  any  division  of  retailing  to  allow  itself  to  get  out 
of  step  with  the  buying  habits  and  needs  of  a  great 
segment  of  the  public. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  attitude  of  many  department 
stores  in  accepting  July  4th  as  the  end  of  the  season  for 
the  sale  of  bathing  suits.  Actually,  there  are  millions 
of  girls  working  for  a  living  who  do  not  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  purchase  bathing  suits  until  just  before 
taking  their  summer  vacations,  .\ugust  has  always  been 
one  of  the  popular  vacation  months.  As  the  vacation 
holiday  for  a  girl  approaches,  she  find  herself  with  two 
or  three  weeks  salary  in  a  lump.  It  is  at  that  time  she 
wishes  to  make  her  purchases.  She  has  the  money  and 
the  need  is  staring  her  in  the  face.  When  she  goes  to 
the  store,  however,  she  finds  the  bathing  suit  season  was 
presumed  to  have  ended  on  July  4th  and  she  may  take 
her  choice  of  the  few  suits  left  from  the  closeout  sale. 

Opportunity  for  Sorvico  and  Profits 

Obviously,  it  would  be  foolish  to  argue  that  stores 
should  maintain  full  stocks  of  merchandise  until  no 
one  remains  who  wants  to  buy.  No  surer  way  of  ending 
with  a  substantial  operating  loss  could  be  suggested. 
The  successful  retailer  has  learned  the  importance  of 
getting  in  and  getting  out  at  the  right  time.  Perhaps 
a  little  more  consideration,  however,  may  suggest  that 
the  stores  which  follow  a  traditional  pattern  with  too 
much  fidelity  are  missing  a  chance  for  greater  service 
and  better  profits.  The  whole  question  of  timing 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  periodically  and  the  store 
which  must  depend  upon  the  great  mass  of  consumers 
of  lesser  incomes  should  not  be  too-greatly  influenced 
by  campaigns  of  producers  intended  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  that  everybody  wants  to  buy  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  season.  In  checking  your  results  of  last 
year  ask  yourself  whether  sales  fell  off  early  in  the 
season  l>ecause  your  customers  did  not  want  to  buy  in 
mid-season— or  because  you  were  not  prepared  to  sell. 


DUST  OFF  YOUR  BACKBONE! 

HK  human  backbone  is  an  articulated  column  ot 
osseous  material.  It  has  many  uses,  some  of  which 
seem  to  be  unsuspected  by  many  of  those  who  are  so 
ecjuipped.  To  a  considerable  majority  of  humans,  tht 
backbone  seems  to  have  degenerated  to  the  fuiu  tionol 
keeping  the  collar  somewhat  higher  than  the  waistband. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  are  some  who  realize  the 
backbone  can  serve  the  purpose  of  standing  erect  and 
fighting  for  their  rights.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  wishbone  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  backbone  • 

Nowadays,  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  an  en 
It  was  an  era  during  which  retail  stores  were  considered 
to  be  very  important  in  helping  the  manufacturers  of  a 
great  multitude  of  producis  to  get  those  products  swift 
ly  and  economically  into  the  hands  of  the  public. 
Manufacturers  courted  the  stores  and  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  gettitig  some  prominent  retailer  to  handle 
their  line,  they  went  home  and  threw  a  party  for  their 
family  and  friends,  so  great  was  the  cause  for  rejoicing. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  commonly  expected  thing 
that  a  retailer  should  run  his  own  store.  Manufactur  a 
ers  realized  that  through  daily  intercourse  with  the  §■ 
public,  the  successful  retailer  knew  much  more  about  I 
the  business  of  final  distribution  of  merchandise  than  I 
any  factor  back  of  the  actual  firing  line  could  expat  = 
to  know.  Consequently,  the  retailer  bought  the  gcxxi). 
and  determined  the  price  at  which  he  could  afford  to : 
sell  them.  He  decided  the  best  place  in  tbe  store  for! 
locating  them  so  he  could  get  the  maximum  results  in[ 
the  w'ay  of  sales.  Old  fashioned  though  it  may  seem.!' 
the  retailer  actually  decided  for  himself  when  the  gtKxis 
must  be  delivered  to  the  store.  Those  were  the  daysol 
innocence  in  retailing.  .Ah,  those  happy  retail  days 
now  slipping  into  the  forgotten  past! 

“C’ame  the  war”  and  the  period  of  prolonged  short 
ages.  The  public  bad  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  and 
retailers  must  have  the  merchandise  to  do  business 
The  situation  was  changed.  The  retailers  courted  the 
manufacturers.  Nothing  was  tot)  much  to  do,  if  by 
that  device  the  retailer  could  get  a  few  more  pieces  ot 
goods  from  the  producers  who  occupied  the  throne  and 
gave  the  favored  retailers  the  opportunity  to  buy  bad 
merchandise  at  good  prices,  and  dispensed  these  favors 
with  the  air  of  a  monarch  knighting  one  of  his  faithful 
followers. 

The  war  period  is  behind  us.  The  shortages  no 
longer  must  be  reckoned  with,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
retailer,  and  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturer,  have 
undergone  little  change  from  the  relationship  estah 
lished  during  the  war.  In  some  miraculous  way,  thai 
relatively  brief  period  during  which  the  old-time  rela 
tionship  was  turned  upside  down,  had  served  to  teach 
nearly  every  manufacturer  much  more  about  retailing 
than  the  most  experienced  store  keeper  knew.  Today 
many  retailers  still  are  taking  what  the  manufacturei 
may  please  to  produce  and  are  selling  it  where  thtj 
manufacturer  stipulates,  at  the  price  which  the  nianij 
facturer  dictates.  It  is  not  a  happy  situation  for  retail 
ers,  but  so  long  as  they  have  not  discovered  the  im^ 
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portance  of  their  own  backbones,  what  can  be  done 
about  it? 

Just  as  the  manufacturer  used  to  try  to  please  his 
customers,  so  the  retailer  used  to  stretch  himself  to 
please  the  public.  Many  retailers,  however,  in  recent 
years  have  been  developing  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
manufacturers.  The  new  rule  still  seems  to  be— you 
lake  what  you  get,  and  you  like  it. 

Com  of  tho  Grooving  Card  Manufacturor 

Stationery  buyers  today  are  excited  over  the  action 
of  a  well  known  firm  of  greeting  card  manufacturers 
which  coolly  cut  the  trade  discount  allowed  to  the 
retailer  for  the  sale  of  cards.  It  is  one  of  the  amusing 
features  of  this  action  that  the  cut  in  trade  discount 
was  made  last  fall  and  the  face  of  management  is  some¬ 
what  red  because  the  change  only  recently  has  come  to 
light.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  action  is  a 
proposed  great  national  advertising  campaign  for  that 
manufacturer’s  line  of  cards.  That  is  going  to  cost  a 
lot  of  money  and  the  money,  in  part  at  least,  is  going 
to  be  recouped  by  the  manufacturer  through  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  retailer’s  margin.  Thus  far,  we  have  failed 
to  hnd  any  stationery  buyer  who  is  willing  to  believe 
that  national  advertising  can  do  a  single  thing  to  help 
sell  that  manufacturer’s  cards.  Consumers  are  impelled 
to  buy  greeting  cards  by  the  imminence  of  Christmas, 
or  birthdays,  etc.,  acted  upon  by  tradition.  When  they 
make  their  purchases  they  select  cards  which  answer  to 
their  own  conception  of  beauty  and  appropriateness, 
and  which  come  within  the  price  they  wish  to  pay. 
Few  know,  and  they  do  not  care,  who  made  the  card. 

Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  manufacturer  decided  he 
would  cut  the  margin  to  the  retailer  and  he  did  it. 
He  made  the  change  last  fall  and  a  lot  of  buyers  are 
just  getting  around  now  to  tlie  point  of  making  com¬ 
plaint.  Where  is  the  backbone  of  the  retail  trade? 

That  same  manufacturer,  we  are  told,  has  followed 
up  this  first  coup  by  taking  away  the  allowance  for 
anticipation.  The  first  invasion  of  the  retailer’s  rights 
went  over,  so  he  was  ready  for  a  next  step.  How  far 
must  it  go  before  retailers  generally  discover  they  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  backbone? 

Cos*  of  riio  Tolovision  Industry 

We  do  not  mean  to  single  out  this  greeting  card 
manufacturer  for  criticism.  This  episode  serves  merely 
to  establish  a  more  general  point.  In  the  case  of  the 
manufacturer,  we  do  not  blame  him.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  many  of  us  would  have  followed  the 
same  course.  So  long  as  retailers  are  willing  to  operate 
in  a  spineless  fashion,  what  better  can  they  expect? 
After  all,  if  the  retailer,  whether  through  fear  of  the 
market  or  general  lack  of  interest,  declines  to  run  his 
own  store,  perhaps  it  is  lucky  that  so  many  manufac¬ 
turers  are  willing  to  assume  that  responsibility. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  cases  which  would 


serve  as  well  to  make  our  point,  for  today  the  attitude  • 
of  the  retail  trade  seems  to  invite  these  encroachmenti 
An  interesting  case  is  that  of  television.  StJine  met 
chandisers  who  have  realized  how  entirely  inadequate 
are  the  retail  margins  on  television  sets,  actually  gw 
around  to  making  complaints  about  it  and  we  sent  the 
subject  forth  in  one  of  our  recent  Special  llulletim 
Comment  by  at  least  one  of  the  manufacturers  upi 
our  |x>int  of  view  seemed  to  be  based  upon  the  startling  i 
philosophy  that  retail  margins  have  been  made  inade  I 
quate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  stores  from  cutting 
prices!  How  would  you  like  to  try  reducing  the  pa\ 
of  some  employee  because,  if  you  paid  his  full  wage, 
he  might  spend  it  foolishly?  Since  our  complaint  was 
made  a  new  and  imjxsrtant  line  of  television  sets  has 
been  introduced  at  a  more  adequate  margin. 

C-ompared  with  the  profits  of  manufacturing  indus  | 
tries  the  net  profit  of  the  retail  stores  never  has  been 
excessive.  The  other  day  we  received  through  the  mails 
a  statement  which  a  steel  company  had  prepared  for 
circulation  among  its  employees.  The  company  patted 
itself  on  the  back  because  its  net  profit  after  taxes  had 
been  only  8  cents  out  of  the  dollar  of  sales.  If  there 
be  virtue  in  small  profits,  then  retailers  may  claim  one 
of  the  top  places  among  the  virtuous.  But  whether 
retail  profits  are  to  be  large  or  small,  the  retailer  and 
the  retailer’s  customers  are  the  ones  who  should  de 
termine  that;  not  the  manufacturers  from  whom  hr 
buys  merchandise. 

l.ured  by  the  appeal  to  the  curiosity  of  the  publu 
over  any  new  and  svonderful  invention,  a  lot  of  reiai' 
stores  are  going  to  go  into  the  business  of  trying  to  sell 
television  sets  and  are  going  to  find  it  is  a  losin;. 
projxjsition.  No  manufacturer  is  in  position  to  havt 
complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  costs  which 
retailers  must  assume  in  selling  television  sets.  There 
fore,  these  horseback  decisions  that  the  retailer  should 
do  business  and  make  a  profit  out  of  a  26  per  ceni 
margin  should  be  strongly  opposed  by  every  retailer. 

We  can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  retailer 
should  spend  his  life  building  up  an  efficient  ageno 
of  distribution  and  then  allow  the  product  of  am 
industry  to  ride  free.  Here  is  where  it  would  pay  the 
retailer  to  discover  he  has  a  backbone.  Does  the  line 
of  any  manufacturer  mean  so  much  to  your  business 
that  you  must  have  it,  no  matter  how  unsatisfacton 
the  terms  of  the  maker?  If  it  does  you  have  wasted  a 
lot  of  years. 

*  *  * 


Retail  expenses  are  rising  and  retail  margins  art 
decreasing.  Unless  you  are  willing  to  face  a  profitless 
operation,  it  is  time  these  encroachments  by  manu 
facturers  be  brought  to  an  end.  A  judicious  use  ol 
your  backbone  at  the  proper  time,  in  your  dealing" 
with  your  suppliers,  will  do  the  job.  We  are  all  ><| 
favor  of  close  and  proper  ctx)peration  between  retailer 
and  their  manufacturers,  but  there  is  a  point  beyon 
which  the  manufacturer  should  not  try  to  go,  ant 
if  he  does  the  retailer  should  push  him  back  to  when 
he  belongs.  i 


We& 
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Salespeople  have  a  real  a£fection  for  a 
produa  with  a  point  of  difference,  one 
with  a  real  sales  story  for  a  quick  profit* 
able  sale.  These  make  Holmes 

&  Edwards  definitely  different.  They  are 
the  two  blocks  of  sterling  silver  invisibly 
inlaid  at  backs  of  bowls  and  handles  of 
most  used  spoons  and  forks. 


'lilt*  Biiy< 


Holmes  &  Edwards  advertises  in 
more  magazines,  more  often,  to 
more  women  than  any  other  line 
of  silverplate.  This  means  more  de¬ 
mand.  More  demand  means  quicker 
turnover.  Buyers  love  turnover. 


The  Customer! 


Why  do  customers  love  Holmes  & 
Edwards?  In  four  little  words:  It  stays 
lovelier  longer. 


The  Sales  person! 


THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 

Leftist  EI«iiMiit  in  Stor*  Unions 

The  House  Labor  subcommittee,  which  is  currently  doing 
a  fact-finding  job  on  the  operation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
turned  its  attention  during  the  month  to  department  store 
tabor  relations  in  the  New  York  area  and  gathered  a  full 
bag  of  facts  and  opinions  from  store  executives  and  union 
officials. 

The  stores’  slant  on  the  labor  problem  was  presented  in 
Washington  by  top  executives  from  leading  New  York  stores 
who  had  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee.  Their  testimony  was:  (1)  that  certain  locals  of  the 
CIO  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union  are 
seeking  to  circumvent  the  closed  shop  provisions  of  the  labor 
law  by  pressing  for  reciprocal  hiring-hring  agreements  in 
store  contracts  and  (2)  that  although  they  are  a  minority 
in  the  union.  Communists  and  left-wing  elements  dominate 
the  store  labor  situation  in  the  New  York  area,  and  are 
deliberately  fomenting  labor-management  disagreement. 

The  controversial  reciprocal  clause  gives  to  the  unions 
the  right  to  request  dismissals  for  "disruptive”  activity  or 
failure  to  get  along  with  fellow  employees.  Already  two 
stores,  the  Lerner  Shops  and  Frederick  Loeser’s,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  it  in  their  contracts;  but  a  big  five  composed  of 
Macy’s,  Gimbel’s,  Bloomingdale’s,  Saks-34th  St.  and  Stern 
Bros,  are  standing  firm  against  its  inclusion  in  their  con¬ 
tracts.  The  latter  group  contended  at  the  hearings  that  the 
clause  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  closed  shop  provision 
of  the  labor  law.  In  this  contention  they  are  supported  by 
Congressman  Hartley,  co-author  of  the  law  and  a  member 
of  the  Labor  subcommittee.  He  termed  the  clause  absolute¬ 
ly  illegal.  The  stores  which  accepted  it  said  they  had  done 
so  in  the  face  of  a  strike  threat  and  on  advice  of  their 
attorneys  that  it  was  not  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Union  officials  were  summoned  to  testify  at  the  second 
phase  of  the  hearings,  held  in  New  York.  As  a  result  of  their 
refusal  to  answer  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
members  of  the  Communist  party,  nine  of  them  now  face 
contempt  of  C^ongress  proceedings  similar  to  those  filed  in 
the  Hollywood  writers’  case.  The  nine  are  officers  of  Locals 
.1,  1 250,  65,  2,  and  830  of  the  CIO  Retail,  Wholesale  and 
Department  Store  Union. 

Samuel  Wolchok,  international  president  of  the  Union, 
and  a  number  of  officials  of  locals  which  represent  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  anti-Communist  character  of  the  union,  testified 
later  in  the  week.  Their  opinion  was  that  the  Committee’s 
method  of  handling  the  hearings  had  been  no  help  in  the 
defensive  fight  against  the  leftist  infiltration.  Such  proceed¬ 
ings,  they  felt,  merely  strengthen  the  leftist  claim  that  labor 
is  being  persecuted.  While  not  agreeing  entirely  with  this 
|x>int  of  view,  some  management  observers  at  the  hearings 
said  that  the  Committee  might  better  have  concentrated 
its  attention  on  the  undemocratic  and  possibly  fraudulent 


STOP  THIS  DARK  HORSE! 


1>ELECATES.  BFWARE! 

There's  e  dark  hone  running  for  top  place  on  your  ticket.  Ills 
kick  is  more  destructive  than  a  loose  atomic  bomb.  Misname?  INKI..\TlON. 
Mis  running  mate— UEPRESSIO.N.  This  runaway  horse  ha«  a  grand  record, 
inflation  led  C«ermany  and  mam  laher  countries  to  their  nun.  rhere  arc 
those  who  are  putting  their  money  on  this  hone  to  win  in  the  great  sweepstakes. 

If  he  wins,  America  loses  forever* 

We  aren't  economists,  statesmen  or  politicians.  Rut  as  purchasing  agents 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  average  A  mericon  familica  in  this  trading  area,  we 
can  tell  you  that  Americans  arc  mighty  tired  of  pay  ing  more  and  more  for  the 
things  they  need. 

A  year  ago  last  April  this  store  and  hundreds  of  other  retailers  in  this 
country  joined  with  patriotic  manufacturers  to  hcadoff  price  increases.  For  its 
part.  Lit  Brothers  launched  a  3>Point  Value  Program  that  brout^  lower  pnccs 
and  improved  quality  on  hundreds  of  items.  The  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
(Commerce  took  leadership  in  asking  its  members  to  join  the  drive.  Through 
continuous  sffort,  our  Value  Program  is  still  fiiduing  inflation. 

But  slopping  inflation  is  everybody's  job.  Only  by  united  action  on 
the  part  of  govensment.  industry  ,  labor  and  consumers  can  we  halt  rising  prices. 
.And  here,  delegates  to  the  Republican  and  Democratic  oonventions,  is  where 
YOL"  come  in. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  for  the  Economic  Report  has  nyads 
its  recommendations  to  the  Congress  after  almnal  a  year  of  investigating  the 
reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  W’e  urge  the  leaders  and  piatfomwnakers of 
both  parties  to  study  the  report  carcfull  y  and  take  appropriate  action  while  time 
is  still  on  our  side. 

W'e  said  it  in  April  1947  and  we  say  it  again  ~  "Wltat  America  needs  is 
lower  prices  and  more  quality  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  family 
dollar.’*  Our  country’s  security  is  built  on  a  sound  economy  and  our  faith  in  its 
future  progress.  Lower  prices  are  the  key  to  a  decent  American  standard 
hving.  To  keep  America  sound,  we  must  maintain  full  production  and  employ* 
ment  throu^  giving  more  value  for  the  American  dollar. 

Here's  a  tip  worth  considering:  To  influence  people  and  win  elections 
msode'U.SA.  1948.  aioarty  must  take  the  leadership  in  stopping  this  dark  horse 
-INFLATION! 


LIT  BROTHERS 

MAlKtt  fHJIKT  SCVtnTH  0MILAOan«A  f  M 


Tops  in  good  and  timely  public  relations. 

election  procedures  which  are  said  to  prevail  within  tli‘ 
troublesome  locals.  That,  they  said,  would  have  been  j 
genuine  service  to  the  rank  and  file  of  store  employees  whi 
want  sound  trade-unionism  and  have  no  sympathy  with 
Communism. 

Straight  Talk  from  Lit’s 

Lit  Bros,  impartially  offered  free  advice  on  voic-gettii'i 
to  both  Republican  and  Democratic  delegates  at  the  con 
ventions.  An  ad  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquire 
on  the  eve  of  each  convention  said: 

“There’s  a  dark  horse  running  for  top  place  on  you 
ticket.  HLs  kick  is  more  destructive  than  a  loose  atom 


Writes  RtX  WILLITT, 
CoHlroller  of 


'^..My  Billing  D®partment 
cut  operaring  co»t»  61% 
with  SUNDSTRAND 

^djUtUlt  Machines' 


with  the  elimination  of  all  duplication  and  confusion, 
have  resulted  in  a  61%  saving  in  our  Billing  Depart¬ 
ment. 

"For  your  information,  we  are  now  cycling  our  Budget 
Accounts,  which  enabled  us  to  transfer  five  people  to 
other  departments.  Furthermore,  because  Sundstrand  is 
so  fast,  this  extra  volume  will  easily  be  absorbed  by  the 
five  machines  originally  purchased." 

The  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  System  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  obtaining  the  outstanding  results  outlined  in 
Mr.  Willett’s  letter.  The  system  is  fully  described  in  the 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Booklet.  Obtain  your  copy  by 
filling  in  the  coupon.  Mail  it  now !  •  i»4h 


"When  we  decided  to  adopt  Cycle  Billing,  we  knew  it 
meant  practically  a  complete  switch  from  every  operation 
existing  in  our  Accounts  Receivable  Department.  Never¬ 
theless,  our  analysis  showed  that  the  switch  would  be 
very  worthwhile,  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  see  our 
expectations  completely  fulfilled. 

"Some  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  us  from  our  Cycle 
Billing  Insullation  are: 

Better  customer  service. 

Customer  complaints  reduced  substantially. 
Statements  mailed  on  schedule. 

Authorizing  direct  from  Ledger  Trays. 

Posting  direct  from  Ledger  Trays. 

Collecting  direct  from  Ledger  Trays. 

Only  5  Sundstrands  required  instead  of  19  previous 
machines. 

Operator  training  problems  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Saving  in  floor  space. 

No  storage  space  required  for  Charge  Tickets,  etc. 
All  peak  loads  leveled  out. 

"The  above,  and  other  operating  advantages,  combined 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines 
.  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
On*  Pork  Avrniw*,  N*w  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 

Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines  post  a  million  tickets 
each  Cycle  Date  to  more  than  5  million  Charge  Accounts 
in  more  than  1 W  Department  Stores  and  other  concerns. 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 

Accounting  Machine  Division  *'’* 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Booklet 
which  shows  how  this  modem  method  will  save  money 
in  our  Accounts  Receivable  Department. 

Name  and  Title . 

Store  . 

City . Zone . State . 


Genung’s  special  window,  winner  of  Brand  Names  Foundation 
award  in  retail  window  display  contest  held  as  part  of  the  White 
Plains  Parade  of  Progress,  a  10-day  brand  educational  program. 


bomb.  His  name?  Inflation.  His  running  mate?  Depression.” 

Lit’s  advised  platform  makers  to  study  carefully  the 
report  on  the  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  living  which  was 
submitted  to  Congress  recently  by  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  for  the  Economic  Report.  It  concluded:  "To 
influence  people  and  win  elections  inside  U.  S.  A.  1948,  a 
party  must  take  the  leadership  in  stopping  this  dark  horse- 
inflation.” 

A  Campaign  for  Customor  Rights 

A  store  makes  a  perfect  move  in  public  relations  when  it 
acts  as  spokesman  for  the  interests  of  its  customers;  the  Lit 
ad  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  public’relations.  Stores  looking  for 
timely  public  relations  themes  might  do  worse  than  to  fol¬ 
low  Lit’s  advice  precisely  and  take  up  one  by  one  the  points 
made  in  the  report  to  the  Economic  Report  Committee. 
There  are  16  of  them,  called  “recommendations”,  although 
a  number  are  not  so  much  actual  recommendations  as  state¬ 
ments  of  desirable  goals.  In  these  16  points,  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  report,  any  store  might  And  plenty  of  ideas 
for  ads  in  the  public  interest  which  would  be  as  attention- 
compelling  as  the  Lit  effort. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  stores  should  take  part  in  the 
political  campaign,  nor  that  they  should  publicly  tackle 
subjects  which  are  too  thorny  for  politicians  to  handle.  But 
here  is  a  list  of  the  16  Committee  recommendations  as  Lew' 
Hahn  summarized  them  in  his  special  bulletin  of  June  18; 
a  glance  will  show  that  there  are  a  number  of  public  service 
ad  possibilities— subjects  on  which  the  store  can  speak  for 
or  to  its  customers  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  speaking  in 
the  interest  of  all  of  them: 

“1— Savings  bonds  for  income  tax  reduction;  2— Removal 
of  excise  taxes  on  cost-of-living  items;  3— Reclamation; 
4— Export  controls;  5— Deferral  of  public  works;  6— Credit 


controls;  7— Study  of  compulsory  controls;  8— liurcaset 
protluction  of  fertilizer;  9— Aid  to  foreign  food  production 
10— Victory  gardens;  1 1— Conservation  of  grain;  12— ,\lor^ 
intelligent  consumer  shopping;  13— Increased  production 
14— Adecjuate  funds  for  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  i 
prevent  tax  evasion;  1 5— Encouragement  of  thrift  and  pui 
chase  of  Government  bonds;  16— Moderate  profits  for  l)u>; 
ness  and  moderate  wages  for  labor.” 

Looking  at  this  list  for  public  service  ad  ideas,  a  store  wouli: 
first  rule  out  some  impossibilities,  but  it  woidd  still  hav 
left  some  good  subjects  in  both  categories— ( 1 )  the  talkin' 
for  the  customer  ad,  and  (2)  the  talking  to  the  customer  ad 
The  excise  tax  recommendation  is  one,  of  the  fiist  kind 
and  the  call  for  more  intelligent  consumer  shopping  is  ont 
of  the  second.  Shopping  advice  to  customers  has  many  possi 
bilities,  which  include  radio  and  feature  publicity  as  well  — 
as  newspaper  advertising.  Why  not  a  “How  to  Buy  Wiselv' 
column  as  a  feature  of  regular  full  page  advertising?  This 
could  take  up  in  turn  different  types  of  staple  and  serai 
staple  merchandise;  and  it  could  include  tips  on  the  propei 
care  of  merchandise  to  assure  maximum  wear. 

Takas  Brains  to  Ba  a  Good  Buyer 

You  need  the  best  unit  control  system  that  can  be  devised  _ 
but  even  more  than  that  you  need  a  mind  that  knows  ho\> 
to  use  it.  Philip  Harris,  president  of  S.  Klein,  told  a  sell 
out  meeting  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  last  month  ihai 
a  mechanical  attitiule  toward  unit  control  frequently  leavfti 
huge  volume  potentials  undiscovered.  “Fashion  in  adt 
vance,”  he  said  “is  always  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  oncif 
you’ve  bought,  your  unit  control  system  takes  fashion  ouip 
of  the  opinion  class— if  you  use  it  properly.  A  late  delivent 
or  a  rise  in  costs  may  mean  lost  sales— but  if  you  can  catch  a  ». 
‘sleeper’  by  proper  use  of  your  unit  control  records  and 
wake  up  the  manufacturer  on  it,  the  profits  that  result  can 
more  than  make  up  other  losses.  In  any  five  styles  eachd 
which  sold  10  out  of  a  stock  of  12  one  can  be  worth  5,00(i 
re-orders,  while  the  others  can  vary  down  to  nothing.”  Bui. 
concluded  Mr.  Harris,  you  have  to  have  the  judgment  and 
imagination  to  understand  what  the  unit  control  tells  you 
Mechanical  re-ordering  is  not  merchandising. 

Jessica  Daves,  editor  of  Vogue,  told  the  audience  of  500 
buyers  and  merchandisers  that  their  own  nervous  and 
apologetic  attitude  toward  last  year’s  fashion  changes  had 
lost  them  a  lot  of  sales.  She  urged  a  confident,  positive, 
enthusiastic  approach  to  this  fall’s  fashion  promotion. 

Takas  Bockbona  Too 

Thomas  O’Donnell,  ready-to-wear  merchandise  managei 
for  Cavendish  Trading  Corp.,  reiterated  his  plea  to  slum  ^ 
to  show  a  little  more  backbone  about  their  buying, 
probably  will  ncjt  maintain  our  unit  sales,”  he  said,  “becaiw  : 
until  all  the  factors  involved  in  this  industry  make  tb 
necessary  adjustments  we  will  not  have  the  strength  "c 
need  in  the  lower  price  lines.  Meanwhile,  it  behooves  U' 
to  take  the  situation  as  it  exists  and  do  the  most  we  car^ 
with  it.”  Mr.  O’Donnell  advised  that  after  facing  the  faij' 
that  the  very  low  prices  in  each  category  are  virtually  unjj 
available,  the  retailer  should  then  insist  on  maintaining  ihti? 


Call  your  Diebold  Man  if  you  want  to  get  started  with  cycle  billing  without  lost  motion. 

From  this  one  source  you  can  get  cycle  billing  data,  purchase  cycle  billing  equipment,  get  cycle 

billing  installation  service.  Diebold  can  furnish  all  the  record  facilities,  and  all  the  forms, 
for  every  step  of  your  cycle  billing  procedure.  Descriptive  literature  may  be  secured 
direct  by  writing  Diebold,  Inc.,  1587  Fifth  Street,  S.  W.,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 


Cycl*  Billina  Pnttinf  StnnBs 

Provide  quick,  easy  transponation 
of  ledger  trays  to  posting  locations. 
All-steel  tubular-weld  construaion 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  light. 
Large,  quiet  composition  casters. 


FlnBIni  Render  Prejerter— Quickest 
and  most  convenient  method  of 
handling  adjustments.  Projects 
clear  enlargement  in  any  light. 
Film  may  be  scanned  at  the  rate 
of  100  feet  per  minute. 


Diebeld  4»lleer,  A-lnbel  Safe 

Diebold  recommends  4-hour  fire 
proteaion  for  the  tissue  copies  of 
all  charge  transactions  between 
cycles  and  not  yet  microfilmed  for 
permanent  record. 


Diebold  <- 

RECORD  HANDLING  Ljli 


MICROFILM  •  ROTARY.  VERTICAL  A  VISIBLE  FILING 
EQUIPMENT  •  SAFES,  CHESTS  A  VAULT  DOORS 
BANK  VAULT  EQUIPMENT  •  BURGLAR  ALARMS 


1 

I  ROTARY  1 


"systems 


Vertical  vuibli  micr^^m 


Istores 


Cycle  Billina  Oetlit— All  steel  con¬ 
struction,  attractive  finish  and 
design.  Every  square  inch  of  desk 
space  used  to  best  advantage. 
Records  are  easily  accessible  from 
comfortable  seated  position; 
plenty  of  knee  room. 


Cycle  Billina  Traye  aad  Caidas 

"V”  opening  provides  remarkable 
visibility  of  accounts.  Smooth 
finger  knobs  on  guide  separators 
protea  clothes,  prevent  scratches; 
also  funaion  as  spacers  for  groups 
of  accounts.  "Sight-check”  hole 
prevents  missed  media. 


Flefilai  Precetsar  — Entirely  auto¬ 
matic  developing  process.  Requires 
no  dark  room.  Negative  never 
leaves  the  premises.  Processes  so 
rapidly  that  negative  may  be 
checked  and  sales  slips  mailed  the 
same  day  they  are  photographed. 


FleBlai  CanMre— Printer— For  com¬ 
pact,  easily  housed,  permanent 
record  of  sales  checks  and  other 
media.  Copy  is  simply  fed  into 
Flofilm  Camera  unit  where  it  is 
microfilmed  flat  while  in  motion. 
The  camera  also  serves  as  a  posi¬ 
tive  printer. 
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Ferns,  Fleslier  Centrels —Diebold 
offers  willing  cooperation  and 
praaical  assistance  on  form  design. 
While  discussing  forms  with  your 
Diebold  Man,  ask  about  Diebold 
flasher  controls  on  the  phases  of 
account  status  you  want  to  watch. 
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From  Filing  to  Filming! 

I  Call  to  1  Diebold  man  for  All  cycle  billing  needs! 
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price  line  structure  which  he  feels  will  be  best  received  by 
his  customer.  This  means  he  must  change  resources  wher¬ 
ever  necessary,  and  give  up  the  practice  of  automatically 
following  his  manufacturers’  price  lines  upward.  Similarly, 
he  must  eliminate  manufacturers  whose  untimely  deliveries 
cost  him  sales  and  profits. 

Who’s  to  Hondlo  Rotoil  Rotooreh? 

Fred  .\ldred’s  committee  to  consider  the  establishment  ol 
a  National  Research  Foundation  met  in  New  York  on 
June  18.  The  proposal  is  to  establish  an  organization  (it 
would  have  no  connection  with  NRDG.A)  which  would: 
(1)  raise  funds  within  the  retail  trade  to  finance  research 
projects  on  consumer  wants  and  on  retail  operating  prob¬ 
lems:  (2)  receive  and  pass  upon  suggestions  for  such  pro¬ 
jects,  and  (3)  allocate  funds  to  carry  out  projects  it 
approves. 

The  question  which  remains  to  be  decided  is  whether 
there  is  any  need  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  F'ounda- 
tion,  when  national  groups  with  research  facilties  of  their 
own  are  already  in  existence.  In  a  way,  it’s  their  existence 
that  prompts  the  suggestion.  It  is  odd  but  true  that  while 
stores  on  the  whole  have  done  very  little  about  conducting 
research  on  their  own,  store  heads  are  all  deeply  convinced 
of  its  importance;  and  they  have  helped  finance  and  other¬ 
wise  cooperated  with  many  agencies  conducting  research  in 
the  retail  field.  As  a  result,  the  money  and  the  effort  tend 
to  be  spread  thinly  over  a  large  area,  when  they  might 
better  be  concentrated.  For  example,  stores  support  .School 
of  Retailing  research  projects  in  a  number  of  universities, 
and  a  duplication  of  effort  has  certainly  been  occurring 
there. 

In  NRDGA  each  division  carries  on  research  in  its  own 
field  of  operation;  and  this  divisional  setup  has  without 
question  been  responsible  for  most  of  the  useful  research 
that’s  been  done  in  retailing  over  a  long  period  of  years.  It 
seems  probable  that  as  far  as  research  on  the  internal  prob¬ 
lems  of  retailing  is  concerned  the  only  Haw  in  the  existing 
setup  is  that  it  is  usually  under-financed. 

External  research— the  determination  of  true  consumer 
wants  is  but  one  of  a  score  of  projects  which  would  fit  into 
this  category— is  another  matter.  Obviously  it  could  be 
established  and  carried  on  as  an  additional  function  of 
NRDG.\.  Perhaps  it  could  be  better  done  through  the 
medium  of  the  proposed  Foundation,  which  could  select  the 
agency  best  qualified  to  do  a  given  job  of  this  type,  and 
allocate  the  funds  for  its  use. 

In  order  to  determine  what  type  of  research  is  most 
needed  in  retailing,  and  whether  it  requires  a  new  coordi¬ 
nating  and  financing  agency,  the  Foundation  Committee 
decided  to  ask  a  group  of  research  technicians  to  draw  iq>  a 
list  of  what  they  regard  as  iiiajoi  research  projet  ts.  The 
Ciommitte  will  meet  again  in  SejHember  to  stiuly  this  list. 
Committee  meiuLers  are:  Frederick  VV.  .Vldred,  (dadding’s, 
chairman;  Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter,  Peck  &  Peck;  Harold  VV. 
Brightman,  Lit  Bros.;  Said  Cohn,  City  Stores  Co.;  Charles 
Edwards,  New  Vork  I'niversity;  .Vrthur  VV.  Einstein,  I'he 
Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.;  VV.  Hughes,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.; 
l.awrence  C.  Lockley,  New  York  University;  Malcolm  P. 
•McNair,  Harvard  Ibiiversity;  Benjamin  H.  Naiinn,  Namm’s, 


Inc.;  Paul  H.  Nystroin,  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  As>.| 
ciation;  Beardsley  Ruml,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Carl  4 
Schmal/,  R.  H.  Stearns  Co.;  Robert  A.  Seidel,  VV.  T.  (;ra  I 
Co.;  George  L.  Stearns,  L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons;  J.  B.  VVebbe 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  and  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Kaufmann  Depan 
ment  Stores. 

Court  Action  on  LIFO  Iff  Nocotsory 

Cioiuerted  action  is  planned  to  assure  to  retailers  iht 
right  to  adopt  LIF'O  retroactively.  recommendation  ii 
this  effect  w'as  submitted  by  the  I'axation  Connnittee  t 
the  NRDGA  Board  of  Directors,  and  is  supported  by  tha 
group.  Action  will  be  taken  after  consultation  with  tht 
.Vmerican  Retail  Federation.  In  a  special  letter  to  the  inem 
bership  last  month  Lew  Hahn  said  that  the  effort  nia 
involve  further  resort  to  lourt  aition  or  an  appeal  ii, 
Casngress. 

The  (a)ntrollers'  Catngress  has  placed  in  the  hands  ol  ali 
members  a  simple  question-aiul  answer  exposition  of  thi 
LIFO  method,  its  effect  on  inventory  valuation,  and  tht 
mechanics  of  the  system.  VV^)rk  sheets  are  included  to 
enable  a  store  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  advanutit 
it  woukl  gain  by  retroactive  adoption  of  LIFO. 

Factual  Labuling  ffor  Plastics  Goods 

Most  products  made  of  plastics  are  good— even  wonderful  £ 
Some  are  incredibly  bad.  The  customer  has  no  way 
knowing  the  difference  when  she  is  buying;  and  it  is  anp 
unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  plastics  goods  market  th,u 
the  same  difficulty  confronts  many  retail  buyers.  The 
of  jrerfectly  satisfactory  prwlucts  suffers  because  of  the  ba  ^ 
experience  a  customer  has  hail  w'ith  sub-standard  stull? 
.Again,  good  plastics  prixlucts  are  sometimes  misused  by  th 
customer,  either  because  she  has  the  notion  that  “plastk 
is  a  synonym  for  “indestructible”,  or  because  she  is  ignorani 
of  certain  perfectly  simple  precautions  which  she  would  h  i 
glad  to  follow  if  she  only  knew  about  them. 

The  plastics  industry  has  long  realized  the  need  fo  ' 
informative  labeling  of  its  products.  Within  the  pastyeai! 
certain  of  the  basic  materials  suppliers  have  hail  siicm  ; 
with  buying-information  programs  which  include  labeling 
Industry-wide,  the  job  is  formidable,  but  it  is  doubly  nete,  i 
sary— for  the  customer,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  retai  Ij 
buyer  himself.  And  now  it’s  been  started,  by  the  Society  o: 
the  Plastics  Industry,  which  has  asked  for  the  coo|)eratioii 
of  NRDG.V  and  the  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council 
To  launch  the  program  the  S.  P.  I.  last  month  broughi 
together  representatives  of  plastics  manufacturers  at  eaef 
production  level- raw  material  suppliers,  molders,  extruii 
ers,  fabricators  anil  lamiiiators.  I'his  group  had  a  ilay-lon. 
session,  in  the  course  of  which  they  heard  the  retail  )X)ii 
of  view  on  the  problem  presented  by  Harold  Brightniai 
president  of  Lit  Bros.,  anil  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Conqu¬ 
er  Relations  C^ommittee.  Brightman  assured  the  inanufai 
tillers  that  NRDfiA’s  ex|x;iience  would  be  at  their  ^elvk^ 
and  urged  them  to  make  use  as  well  of  the  facilities  i 
the  Americau  .Staudarils  .Association.  I'he  consumer's  nee' 
were  discussed,  by  Dr.  Ruth  Ayres,  newly  appointeil  mai  ^ 
aging  director  of  the  National  Consumer-Retailer  Couim 
llie  working  committee  of  the  ,S.  P.  1.  has  for  its  chainn' 


^5^  QUICK  AS 


Credit  authorizor  checks  customer's  record  . .  . 
authorizes  credit  by  simply  pressing  a  button  to 
perforate  sales  slip.  (If  charge  is  not  in  order, 
call  may  be  automatically  transferred  to  the 
refer  file.) 


Clerk  dials  number  of  credit 
authorizer  handling  account, 
places  sale  slip  in  perforator  unit 
attached  to  telephone. 


Entire  transaction  takes  only  sec¬ 
onds  .  .  .  and  a  pleased  customer 
is  on  her  way. 


IN  YOUR  STORE,  the  Kellogg  System  will  cut 
costs,  increase  sales,  and  build  customer  good 
will.  There’s  less  waiting  time  per  customer  — 
and  happier  customers.  Your  sales  people  can 
spend  more  time  selling.  "Take  with”  purchases 
are  encouraged,  reducing  your  delivery  costs. 
Fewer  credit  employees  are  needed  than  with  con¬ 
ventional  systems, 


WRITE  TODAY  for  new  booklet  telling  ^ 
how  this  system  can  mean  greater  profits  ^ 
for  you.  M 


SUPPLY 


COMPAN 


SWITCHBOARD 


AND 


ELLOGG 


Promote  Sales  and  Build  Good  Will 


with  the  New  KELLOGG 

0ftecUt 

SYSTEM 


IWflfiTORES 


at  a  new  home  service  center  to  be  opened  by  the  company  intra-store  programs, 
in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  in  September.  If  the  project  works 
out  well,  Smith  may  establish  similar  centers  elsewhere. 

The  idea  is  an  in-person  extension  of  the  Clara  Dudley  mail 
consultation  service  which  is  offered  in  Smith’s  magazine 
advertising.  Women  who  drop  into  the  center  for  advice 
will  find  not  only  a  display  selection  of  Smith  rugs  but 
samples  of  upholstery,  slipcover  and  drapery  fabrics  and 
wallpapers  and  paint,  supplied  by  cooperating  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  these  fields.  Nothing  will  be  sold  at  the  center.  The 
customer  will  leave  with  a  color  scheme  and  a  little  package 
of  samples,  all  identified  by  manufacturer,  which  she  can 
present  on  her  store  shopping  trip.  One  feature  the  center 
will  stress  is  sensible  price  coordination. 

•  •  • 

Most  recent  entrant  in  the  campaign  to  re-sell  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  to  the  American  public  is  Nash- Kelvina tor.  The 
firm  has  produced  a  full  color  sound  motion  picture  en¬ 
titled  “Of  This  We  Are  Proud.”  It  is  a  review  of  high 
points  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  laying  equal 
stress  on  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  on  the  country’s  growth 


July,  15^^ 


Gamblu’s  Extends  Self-Service  ! 

P 

The  Gamble  Shopping  Center,  Minneapolis,  has  mtn  ^ 

duced  self-service  shopping  in  its  housewares,  repair  suj  « 

plies,  paints,  car  accessories  and  sporting  goods  depai  imeni'  o 
Another  innovation  for  the  chain  is  the  organization  of ;  ® 

customer  buying  panel  to  assist  in  the  development  of  nc-  a 
lines  of  merchandise.  The  first  study  scheduled  for  the  nf*  » 
panel  of  women  customers  will  evaluate  major  and  niinr 
appliances.  .\11  established  brand  lines  of  refrigerator 
washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  radios  and  irons  a:. 
due  for  a  thorough  review  by  Gamble’s  jury  of  housewivt 

Four-in-OiM  Warehouse 

Bamberger’s,  Newark,  has  begun  the  construction  of  i 
giant  new  Jersey  warehouse  which  will  incorporate  opt'-i 
tions  now  handled  in  four  separate  depots.  According  t , 
plan  the  new  warehouse  will  be  a  one-story  structui  1 
housing  400,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  slated  for  toni  ( 
pletion  next  January,  Blueprints  drawn  up  by  Richard  ij 
Tatlow  III,  president  of  Abbott,  Merkt,  call  for  a  7,W 
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instead  of  many 


TUBE  SYSTEM 


5.  ProvidM  loti  (•rvic*— With  Lam  son 
Tubes  the  aversige  sale  can  be  completed 
in  30  seconds.  Until  carrier  returns,  alert 
salespeople  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
suggestive  selling  of  related  merchandise. 


bookkeepers  .  .  .  the  purchaser’s  name  is 
not  spoken  audibly.  This  eliminates  em¬ 
barrassment  for  customer  .  .  .  and  con¬ 
fusion  about  names  which  often  sound  the 
siune  though  spelled  differently. 


0  What’s  more,  the  Lamson  Tube  Sys¬ 
tem  puts  all  sales  transactions  under  your 
complete  control.  It  centralises  the  day’s 
business  at  one  main  desk  .  .  .  assures  ad¬ 
vantages  no  other  system  can  ^iVe. 


I.  Only  Irainnd  coshiors  mokn  chongn— ^th- 
out  Lamson  Tubes,  50,  100  or  1000  sales¬ 
people  make  change  from  individual  cash 
units.  Naturally,  this  permits  countless 
errors.  With  Lamson  Tubes,  only  trsuned 
cashiers  handle  the  cash  .  .  .  keep  control 
of  it  at  the  central  desk. 


6.  Bailor  sarvica  on  busy  days— Lamson  dis¬ 
patch  stations  are  not  limited  to  a 'fixed 
number  of  salespeople.  Selling  personnel 
can  be  added  or  moved  about  sts  needed,  by 
simply  taking  their  salesbooks  with  them. 

Lamson  Pneumatic  Tubes 
give  you  all  these  features 
for  complete  control  of  all 
sales  transactions. 


3.  All  cash  talas  doubla-chackod  — First  by 
the  central  cashier,  next  by  the  salesperson 
when  she  returns  the  change. 


4.  CASH  is  tafar  —  It  accumulates  at  the 
central  desk . . .  instead  of  at  many  counters 
and  departments.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
picked  up  at  night  and  re-distributed  in  the 
morning. 


3.  All  chargas  praparly  aolliarisad  —  C  u  s - 
tomer’s  sales  check  may  be  sent  directly  to 


Amtriia's  fiatst  stores 
have  Lamsea  Pueematk  Tabes! 
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When  the  Flatbush  branch  (top  photo)  and  the  White  Plaim 
branch  (lower  photo)  are  completed,  Macy's  will  have  jour 
suburban  stores  in  the  New  York  area. 


Falk’s  of  Boise  hung  cagefuls  of  singing  carutries  outside  its 
xuindaws  cmd  everyone  in  town  had  something  to  say  about  it. 


liquare  toot  enclosed  mezzanine  hou*^ 
ing  recreation  rooms,  library,  das- 
rooms,  lockers  and  washroom,  a  19,00( 
square  foot  receiving  dotk  largt 
enough  for  unloading  eight  trucks  anc 
live  railroad  cars  simultaneously  and 
an  electrical  appliance  testing  station 
the  first  such  retail  station  in  Nev 
Jersey. 

AldMi’s  Credit  Office  Control 

The  control  of  production  qualm 
Iry  statistical  methods,  a  standard  pm 
cediire  in  leading  manufacturini; 
plants,  is  now  being  applied  to  credit 
office  routines  at  Alden’s,  Chicago 
This  method  had  previously  been  used 
in  both  clerical  and  merchandist 
handling  operations  since  1945.  In  a 
preliminary  check  to  determine  the 
success  of  the  method  as  applied  to 
( redit  routine  it  was  found  that  the 
irercentage  of  errors  made  in  checking 
posted  media  had  shown  successive 
weekly  declines.  As  a  result  of  thb 
successful  credit  test  of  the  qualitv 
method  both  J.  C.  Gilliland,  Alden’s  I 
general  credit  manager  and  J.  M.  Bal 
lowe,  quality  control  manager,  have 
expressed  confidence  that  this  method 
can  be  profitably  adapted  to  most  ol 
Mden’s  credit  office  routines. 

Two  More  Mocy  Branches 

Macy’s  has  entered  the  final  stage  ol  i 
its  suburban  branch  store  program 
with  construction  well  under  way  on 
Flatbush  and  White  Plains  branches 

Both  of  the  stores  now  building  wili 
Ire  two  story  structures,  the  Flatbush 
outlet  having  an  additional  sellin): 
Hoor  downstairs.  They  will  have  mam 
construction  and  layout  principles  in 
common.  Above  the  main  entrance' 
of  both  will  be  a  two  story  sweep  ol 
plate  glass  and  bronze.  Their  selling 
Hoors  bousing  virtually  as  many  de 
partments  as  the  big  Macy  store  in 
Herald  Square,  will  be  supplied  from 
reserve  stocks  stored  on  special  balcon 
ies.  Each  will  be  completely  air  con 
ditioned  and  equipjred  with  air  pun 
fiers  which  remove  dust  and  dirt  elei 
tronically.  The  Flatbush  store  will  1' 
first  with  its  last  nail,  scheduled  Ic 
late  this  year,  and  White  Plains  du 
for  its  opening  in  the  Fall  of  1949. 

Falk's  Singing  Sonsotions 

Falk’s  of  Boise,  Idaho,  added  li'  ^ 
canaries  to  the  exterior  decoration  c 
the  store  this  spring.  The  cages  "tf 
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The  Right  Point  For  The  Wag  You  Write 


CUSTOMERS  demand  Esterbrooks  by  name  . . .  again  and  again 
. .  .  because  Esterbrook  has  the  most  wanted  feature  a  pen 
can  have  .  .  .  The  Right  Point  for  the  fFay  You  Write. 

No  other  pen,  regardless  of  price,  offers  the  writer  so  many  point 
styles.  No  other  pen,  regardless  of  price,  can  match  handwriting 
so  exactly. 

And  no  other  pen  has  a  more  honored  name.  Esterbrook  Pens  are 
approved  by  leading  educators  and  business  firms  the  world  over. 
Esterbrook  is  known  to  the  public,  too.  It  is  the  oldest  name  in 
American  writing  equipment .  . .  and  it  is  kept  before  the  public  eye 
through  consistent  advertising  in  the  country’s  leading  magazines. 

Check  your  stock  of  Esterbrook  Pens  now.  Make  sure  you  have 
enough  to  take  care  of  your  day -in,  day-out  Esterbrook  business  . . . 
and  for  the  big  "back-to-school”  season  just  ahead. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden,  N.  J 
In  Canada:  The  Brown  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


AMERICA’S  FIRST  PEN  AIAKER 


in  two  parts— half  mounted  on  the  ed  in  a  number  of  customers  com-  birds  were  specially  fed  and  c  ured  lot 

inside  of  the  window  near  the  top  and  plaining  about  such  delicate  creatures  by  a  member  of  the  store’s  staff.  ' 

the  other  half  mounted  on  the  outside  being  kept  outdoors.  This  posed  a  Before  the  promotion  was  ove 
of  the  window  in  the  same  position.  question  in  public  relations,  which  the  every  bird  was  spoken  for  by  custom 

Actually,  the  outside  portion  was  a  store  met  by  running  ads  explaining  ers,  to  whom  they  were  sold  at  cost  ai 

complete  cage  in  itself  and  the  canar-  that  the  birds  were  especially  bred  for  the  end  of  the  season.  Display  depan 

ies  were  housed  in  the  outside  halves.  hardiness,  having  been  raised  out-  ment  thus  gets  some  of  its  money  back 

Cold  days  in  the  early  spring  result-  doors.  The  ads  also  told  how  the  on  this  sium. 

Who’s  Going  to  Run  This  Show?  (Continued  from  page  12) 


public  service  campaigns  which  retail¬ 
ers  can  point  to  with  great  pride  .  .  . 
the  war  bond  newspaper  promotions 
which  accounted  for  75  per  cent  of  ail 
space  used,  CARE,  The  Freedom 
Train,  The  National  Famine  Emer¬ 
gency  Campaign  and  others,  and  pro¬ 
posed  the  organization  of  a  Retailers 
Public  Service  Foundation  to  create 
future  campaigns. 

“Government  drives  such  as  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  Drives  will,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  receive  full  support.  Red  Cross, 
Salvation  Army,  cancer  drives,  etc., 
will  receive  certain  area  or  local  coop¬ 
eration.  Such  projects  as  CARE  and 
The  Freedom  Train  will  receive 
planned  support.  Were  this  organiza¬ 
tion  dream  to  come  true,  government, 
labor  and  industry,  consumer  and  civic 
groups  would  know  where  to  turn 
when  national  retail  support  is  need¬ 
ed  , 

“Depending  upon  the  size  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  project,  promotion  kits 
containing  ideas  for  ads,  windows, 
radio,  television,  publicity,  posters, 
contests,  sales  training,  etc.,  would  be 
made  up.  Again  depending  upon  the 
appropriation,  these  would  be  pro¬ 


vided  free  of  charge  or  at  a  charge 
reasonable  enough  for  most  retailers; 
either  on  an  individual  basis  or  to  be 
purchased  through  their  associations.’’ 

As  to  the  financing  of  the  program, 
Mr.  Cohen  said: 

“I  am  convinced  that  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  can  be  raised  once  the 
purpose  and  function  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  outlined  to  retailers. 

“Were  I  to  hazard  a  guess,  I  would 
say  that  a  budget  of  $75,000  a  year  for 
two  years  would  give  retailers  a  sound 
basis  for  setting  up  a  Retailers  Public 
Service  Foundation.  1  am  confident 
that  amount  of  money  can  be  raised 
with  the  support  of  top  retailers  who 
believe  in  this  program.’’ 

Mr.  Cohen  has  a  sound  idea,  a  won¬ 
derful  idea.  During  the  war  it  could 
have  been  especially  helpful  to  gov¬ 
ernment  and  retailers  alike.  It  could 
have  been  successful  in  its  program¬ 
ming  and  results. 

There  may  be  two  disadvantages  to¬ 
day.  One  is  the  question  of  money. 
The  other  is  the  question  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  quickest  way  to  secure  re¬ 
sults  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  to  utilize 
the  ready  made  machinery  which  is 


already  in  operation  and  to  integratti 
retail  public  service  participation  with  | 
other  American  industries.  That  is| 
why  I  think  the  Advertising  Coundl’s  I 
suggestions  deserves  consideration  and  I 
action.  A  program  of  this  type,  1 
think,  would  make  retailers  an  even 
Stephen  partner  of  all  other  American 
industries  which  are  selling  these  cam 
paigns  to  the  consumers.  As  tetailen. 
we  would  sit  in  on  these  campaigns  at 
their  inception  and  be  able  to  direct 
our  thinking  into  each  individual  plan  : 
and  receive,  subsequently,  the  propet ; 
recognition  for  our  efforts. 

The  Advertising  Council  proposal 
is,  of  course,  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  public  service  advertising  ol 
retailers.  It  does  not  include  the  other 
public  relations  functions  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article-the  I 
portrayal  and  interpretation  of  retail¬ 
ing  to  the  public,  and  the  provision  ol 
public  relations  service  for  individual 
stores.  These  activities  are  properly  | 
reserved  to  the  NRDGA  Public  Rela  I 
tions  Committee,  the  other  NRDG.a| 
committees  mentioned,  the  NRDGA f 
public  relations  director  and  the  Sales  | 
Promotion  Division.  1 


Are  You  Pricing  Customers  Out  of  the  Market? 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

reffect  manufacturers’  prices.  Many 
industries  are  actually  suffering  today 
because  uncontrollable  circumstances 
have  forced  manufacturing  costs  be¬ 
yond  all  reason.  The  big  majority  of 
these  industries  have  not  deliberately 
set  out  to  “get  all  the  market  affords.’’ 
Many  sales  and  advertising  men  in 
these  industries  are  plenty  worried 
about  rising  price  lines. 

.A  few  other  industries,  notably  the 
wool  floor  covering  industry,  has  been 
able  to  keep  manufacturing  costs 


down  to  a  point  where  the  average 
price  increase  is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
increases  shown  in  Commodity  Index 
charts.  .And  still,  some  of  these  indus¬ 
tries— and  again  notably  the  wool  floor 
covering  industry— are  being  pushed 
for  better  merchandise  by  a  public 
that  has  money  in  its  pockets. 

The  price  situation  in  industry  and 
the  price  lines  situation  in  retailing 
are  directly  related.  .And  both  situa¬ 
tions  are  demanding— and  receiving— 
the  best  thought  of  the  best  marketing 
brains  in  both  industry  and  retailing. 

.After  World  War  I  a  large  middle- 


west  store  decided  to  trade  up.  It  had  I 
been  a  popular  priced  store  for  yean 
It  had  a  good  plant  and  a  good  loca 
tion  in  a  very  thriving  community 
There  were  plenty  of  popular-price 
minded  people  to  support  the  mil 
lions  of  dollars  volume  that  the  store 
did.  There  was  also  room  in  the  torn 
munity  for  an  upper  medium  cias.' 
store— a  position  to  which  this  store 
aspired.  f 

The  store  did  trade  up.  It  was  ^ 
logical  time  for  this  operation,  Irecause 
the  public  then,  as  now,  was  willing  te 
pay  higher  prices.  But,  in  the  tratlmj 
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RENSSELAER - INDIANA 


MINIATURE  TRAIN  AND  RAILROAD  CO. 


You’ll  find  plenty  of  “pulling  power” 
with  the  famous  Miniature  Train  At¬ 
traction. 

Ak>re  than  35  units  were  in  op¬ 
eration  last  Christmas^  carrying 
more  than  a  million  children. 

Famous  stores  from  coast  to  coast 
feature  this  attraction  annually  with 
amazing  results.  It  is  ONE  attraction 
that  actually  increases  in  popularity 
year  after  year. 

If  you  do  not  already  have 
full  information,  write  today! 
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COPY  AD  LAYOUTS 

Quickly,  Economically 


ith  Portagraph 


Send  (hem  to  department  heads  for  approval 
or  to  newspapers  for  typesetting  .  .  .  use 
them  to  make  color  separations  for  over¬ 
prints— whenever  you  need  to  duplicate  an 
original  layout  in  part  or  in  whole,  you'll 
And  Portagraph  photocopies  faster  and 
more  economical.  They  eliminate  tracings, 
free  your  artists  for  creative  work. 


With  Portagraph  you  can  make  up  to  60 
copies  an  hour  of  any  kind  of  drawing, 
photograph  or  printing  on  paper  of  any 
weight  or  color.  Each  photocopy  is  an 
exact  facsimile,  yet  costs  only  a  few  cents. 
And  anyone  can  operate  Portagraph  with¬ 
out  previous  experience.  No  darkroom  re¬ 
quired. 


Write  for  free  descriptive  folder.  Room 
I6.<,  Photo  Records  Div.,  315  Fourth  Ave., 
New  'Vork  10. 


lORSIlEAIEII  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY-USE  PHOIOCIAPNY 


for  more  efficient 


ALTERATION 


and  workroo’ 


operation 


1 


G.  J.  MARDER 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Engineers 


4403  Sharidan  Road,  Chicago  40,  III. 
Talaphona  —  Edgawatar  5112 


up  process  that  store  did  not  torget 
its  popular  priced  clientele,  and  made 
adequate  provision  to  retain  it.  By 
the  late  20’s  the  “complexion”  of  the 
store  had  been  changed  entirely.  It 
had  become  one  of  the  finest,  belter 
middle-class  stores  in  the  country,  and 
throughout  the  entire  process  it  hatl 
the  advantage  of  the  support  vvhidi  its 
regular  customers  had  given  it  for 
years. 

For  two  years  or  more  we  have  been 


talking  about  a  seller’s  market.  \ 
seller’s  market  is  bad  for  retail  mer 
chandising  because  it  does  not  call  fot 
the  stamina  and  acumen  of  free  com 
petition.  A  buyer’s  market  is  coraii^ 
up  shortly,  if  indeetl  it  is  not  alreadi 
here.  Most  stores  will  have  need  foi 
that  middle  segment  of  their  forme: 
trade  that  may  or  may  not  now  l)e  adt 
(juately  taken  care  of.  So,  tlon’t  prict 
those  mitklle  customers  out  of  vou’ 
market. 


Problems  Research  Can  Solve 


(Coiitinned  frt)rn  fyage  25) 


This  does  not  mean  that  hgures 
have  to  be  carried  to  the  fourth  deci¬ 
mal  point  to  be  impressive.  On  the 
contrary,  for  the  sake  of  clarity  for 
those  executives  who  may  not  be  fig¬ 
ure-minded,  it  is  often  jireferable  to 
talk  in  round  numbers  and  in  narra¬ 
tive  form— providing  the  narrator 
keeps  to  his  {xiint. 


Display  Effectiveness 

Another  fertile  held  for  increased 
sales  is  Publicity  Research.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  A  certain  executive  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  jewelry  department  was 
doing  as  well  as  it  might,  so  the  Re¬ 
search  department  was  asked  to  study 
the  situation  and  report  back  their 
hndings,  which  they  did.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  their  volume  was  off 
considerably.  This  particular  jewelry 
department  head  believed  in  impres¬ 
sive  unit  displays,  with  most  of  the 
jewelry  stock  in  drawers  behind  the 
counter,  while  the  competitor  who 
oustripped  them,  had  mass  displays  of 
jewelry  on  the  counters  with  baby 
spotlights  playing  on  them  to  create 
the  illusion  of  an  immense  assortment. 
The  solution  was  obvious.  Volume 
spurted  1 5  to  20  per  cent  immediately 
and  continued  at  much  higher  levels. 

For  another  example:  A  certain  me¬ 
dium  sized  store  wanted  to  know  how 
its  window  displays  could  be  made 
more  productive.  Through  innumer¬ 
able  observations  and  other  analyses 
it  was  learned  that  the  windows  were 
doing  a  good  job  in  attracting  custom¬ 
ers,  but  the  merchandise  itself  which 
the  windows  were  expected  to  sell, 
could  not  always  be  readily  found  on 
the  selling  (l(K)r  when  the  customer 


asked  for  it,  due  to  the  fact  that  thettl 


was  no  definite  tie-up  of 

the  wimlows  with  the  selling  flootj 

which  made  it  difficult  to  nioui'nl  ^L*^,^ 
,  '  '  I  w  heth 

serve  the  customer.  ; , 


The  solution,  as  is  generally  ihti  , 

1  17-  I  ^  Itoreli 

case,  was  simple.  First,  departmemJ 

were  clearly  named  on  all  window  di4  . 

play  signs;  secondly,  a  system  was  se.  r 

up  to  keep  the  salespeople  (  ()nstant!  _||j^j^  ^ 

informed  of  all  displayed  merchandisi.^ .  , 

,  ,  .  ^ ,  windo 

from  their  own  departments;  ^ 

third,  controls  were  set  up  to  insui'; 

‘  iunpro 

that  the  window  displays  are  batkf  ■;  . 

*  ^  jtratini 

by  sufficient  stock  to  cover  the  d 
^  ,  leratioi 

mantl.  ,. 


Personnel  Training  i 

'type  t 

The  whole  store  operation  ti , 
braces  Personnel  Research.  So  it  i|£ngin( 
thought  that  any  study  of  this  phaas. 
of  research  should  first  be  5toke=V;^^  ^ 
down  into  two  major  groups, 
rank-and-file  and  executives.  t 

then,  as  most  stores  have  been  stud-i)^ 
ing  the  personnel  problems  of 
under-organization  for  some  time, 
is  the  junior  executive  group,  , 

young  men  and  women  who  are 
trained  to  assume  leadership,  towar 
which  your  attention  is  directed,  probal 
It  is  not  known  exactly  how  man 
stores  have  executive  training  squad 
in  one  form  or  another,  but  judgis 
by  the  active  interest  in  this  subjec 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  direct  tot- ; 
outlay  for  this  activity  is  coiisidtrabl 
and  the  indirect  cost  even  more. 
mean  that  if  a  store  is  spending  a  gr& 
deal  of  money  training  jioteiitial  pi 
motional  material,  and  is  able  to  i  ixamp 
tain  the  services  of  but  a  small  p  leurn 
centage  of  the  trainees,  then  obsiou^,^,^ 
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something  should  be  done  to  convert 
this  expenditure  into  an  investment. 

For  example:  How  are  your  require¬ 
ments  of  trainees  determined?  What 
kind  of  screening,  selection,  and  plac¬ 
ing  job  are  you  doing  with  these  train¬ 
ees?  Are  you  com|)etitive  in  initial 
salary,  training  methods,  and  promo¬ 
tion  schedules?  How  effective  is  your 
lollow-iip  where  transfers  and  separa¬ 
tions  are  involved?  What  is  your  resi¬ 
due  for  men?  For  women?  If  it  is  less 
than  1(1  |)er  cent  for  men,  and  25  jier 
cent  for  women  perhaps  you  have  an- 
Dther  personnel  problem  to  solve. 
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I  Operating  Research 

Operating  Research,  too,  helps  to 
reduce  expense  and  increase  sales.  For 
example:  Faced  with  the  question  as  to 
juhether  the  installing  of  storm  win- 
jdows  was  a  profitable  operation,  one 
rtore  learned  that  although  the  depart- 
jment  installed  four  brands  of  storm 
lisash,  only  one  brand  was  actually 
^(profitable,  but  even  it  was  not  profit¬ 


s',  anij 
insui 


.  I  able  enough  to  carry  the  whole  storm 
1‘window  installation  service  out  of  the 
jred.  Therefore,  by  dropping  the  three 
^  ^unprofitable  installations  and  concen- 
^  itrating  on  the  profitable  line,  the  op- 
j  cration  became  successful  almost  im- 
Imediately. 

.  Industrial  Engineering  is  another 
ftype  of  Ojjerating  Research  rapidly 
taking  shape.  For  instance.  Industrial 
iFngineering  offers  a  scientific  ap- 
s  roach  to  such  problems  as  mechan- 
ped  equipment,  materials  handling, 
'‘^‘^Aorkrooms,  layouts,  etc.  As  an  exam- 
"'"Tple:  the  Industrial  Engineer  might 
1  still.  asked  “How  may  more  customers 
^  seated  in  the  restaurant,  and  thus 
I'cduce  the  length  of  the  waiting  line?” 
And  the  solution  may  be  that  you 
[have  too  many  tables  for  four,  in 
Ahidi  case  the  recommendation  would 
probably  suggest  a  change  in  the  ratio 
v\  niaijgj  tables  for  two  and  four  people,  and 
addition  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
allies  so  that  more  tables  might  be 
put  in  the  same  space. 

,ct  tor ,  believe  that 

the  Industrial  Engineer  is  the  forerun- 
"11  of  the  cost  accountant  who  would 
5  ^  jirovide  accurate  cost  data  on  wrap¬ 
ping,  packing  and  delivery  costs,  for 
Example.  And  he  may  also  be  asked  to 
lull  p  iletermine  what  profit,  if  any,  can  be 
*’'i*>^"""de  on  Mail  and  Telephone  Order 
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SAVE  SPACE 
SAVE  STEPS  with 
SAVE  TIME 


STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION 
FINISHERS  TABLES 


jV|"ANV  stores  acclaim  Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers  Fables  as 
contributing  more  to  the  efficient  operation  of  both  men’s  and 
women’s  alteration  departments  than  any  other  item  developed  in 
recent  years. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers  Fables  are  designed  for  your  needs, 
may  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections,  added  to,  moved  about 
or  rearranged  to  meet  your  needs  and  with  very  little  effort.  Ad¬ 
justable  steel  legs,  beautifully  finished  P,iardwcKKl  tops  with  incan 
descent  or  fluorescent  lights. 

Our  tables  are  saving  space,  footsteps,  time  and  money  lor  leading 
department  stores  and  specialty  shops  throughout  the  countrv. 

fVrite  us— we’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them! 


LA  \ViiE.\rE  M.  STEli\  CO.^tPA^Y 

0IS~02S  W,  Van  Daren  Street  .  .  Chicago  7,  iiUnoie 


A  New  PATRICK  Iron— Better  than  ever!  Only  by  actual  service 
and  comparison  can  the  merits  of  this  iron  be  fully  appreciated. 

Features: 

•  Full  year’s  guarantee  against 

element  replacement 

•  Longer  steam  travel— 

dryer  steam 

•  15%  greater  jiressing  surface 

•  Bronze  Alloy  Base— 

requires  no  plating 

•  New  type  Chronialox  Ele¬ 

ment,  heating  entire  base 

•  Elements  and  thermostats 

easily  replaced. 

Immediate  delivery 
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business,— involving  as  it  does,  over 
selling,  customer  returns,  shippinn 
charges,  and  so  on.  Just  keepi  an  eyt 
on  the  Industrial  Eagineering  phaK 
of  Operating  Research.  It  should 
more  than  pay  its  way. 

Operating  Research  is  also  of  a«i« 
ance  in  learning  what  the  store  is  rt 
ceiving  in  return  for  the  money  it  is 
spending  for  service  to  the  customer 
For  instance:  Is  the  merchandix 
flowing  freely  from  Receiving  dal 
through  Receiving  &  Marking  to  the 
selling  floor,  to  lietter  serve  the  cus 
tomer?  And  does  the  store  back  up  ib 
mail  and  telephone  order  with  suffi 
dent  stocks  to  reduce  overselling  and 
customer  dissatisfaction?  In  short 
service  checks  are  designed  to  shovs 
how  closely  a  department  is  adhering 
to  the  service  standards  set  up  by  top 
management. 


Correspondence  Research 
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Still  another  newcomer  in  the  field 
of  research  is  Correspondence  Re 
search.  This  is  already  proving  profit 
able  in  pointing  out  a  way  to  takej 
advantage  of  the  stores’  letters  as 
selling  and  goodwill  medium,  notonhl 
in  respect  to  customer  attitude  but  toj  cembc 
the  fjroblem  of  maintaining  |)leasan|  ever,  i 
relations  with  the  manufacturer 
Many  resources  know  the  stores  the' 
serve  only  through  an  occasional  visi 
by  their  traveling  salesmen,  and  ihtj 
correspondence  the  store  has  with  iht 
manufacturers  direct. 

Many  out  of  town  customers  are  i 
much  the  same  position  in  that  favor 
able  opinions  they  have  fonnee| 
through  the  years  may  be  lost  over 
night  if  natural  friendliness  is  mis' 
ing  in  the  store’s  letters. 

In  brief.  Correspondence  Researcl 
sets  up  tests  and  applies  them.  It  lakel 
advantage  of  the  influence  and  tli| 
prestige  the  store’s  letterhead  carrb 
and  maintains  it  to  benefit  your  stort 

As  has  been  seen,  there  is  nothin 
in  the  line  of  research  that  an  cxeti-1 
tive  cannot  do  for  himself,  providel 
he  has  the  time  and  the  inclinaiiot. 

But  as  there  is  a  natural  tendency! 
postpone  action  when  it  comes  to  pf 
posing  changes  in  methods  that  ha'j 
been  in  operation  for  some  time, 
would  seem  that  the  Research  Deparldurin 
ment  has  a  very  definite  place  in  d|altho 
scheme  of  things. 
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that  dollar  sales  volume  was  rapidly 
rising.  ^  lie  total  miinber  of  retail 
firms  in  operation  on  December  31, 
1943,  svas  1,318,000  compared  with 
1,588,700  on  Decend)er3l,  1939.  This 
represented  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  retail  firms  of  17  per  cent  during 
a  four-year  period  in  which  total  dol¬ 
lar  retail  sales  were  increasing  51.5  per 
cent.  This  decline,  however,  was  not 
consistent  within  all  retail  trades.  For 
example,  while  the  total  number  of 
retail  firms  was  declining  by  17  per 
cent,  the  number  of  linns  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  trade  declined  by 
ly  top^  cent,  those  in  apparel  and 

I  accessories  declined  only  9.5  per  cent 
=  and  home  furnishings  declined  only 
j  6.4  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the 
i  number  of  firms  in  the  appliance  and 
;  fieldf  radio  trade  dropjaed  by  more  than  33 
e  Rf  per  cent. 

Since  1943,  the  number  of  retail 
firms  has  been  steadily  increasing  and 
by  December  31,  1917,  amounted  to 
I  1,766,000,  1 1  per  cent  above  the  De¬ 
but  tcember  31,  1939  level.  Again,  how- 
Seasaiii^  ever,  the  over-all  relationship  between 
ciiiuiL  1947  and  1939  conditions  had  radi- 
s  the  "  rally  changed,  (iompared  with  the 
al  visi|  over-all  increase  of  1 1  per  cent  for  re¬ 
nd  tb|  tail  hrms  in  all  trades,  the  number  in 
ith  thtj  operation  for  the  general  merchandise 
f  ^roup  represented  a  gain  of  less  than 
i  are  i  ^  one  pier  cent  above  the  19.39  level, 
t  favotj  compared  with  increases  of  10.7  jier 
toniu  !  cent  for  apparel  and  accessories,  00.5 
it  ovti|  per  cent  for  home  furnishings,  and 
is  mi'  I  134.7  per  cent  for  appiliance  and  radio 
I  stores. 
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growth  is  illustrated  by  differences  in 
the  ratio  of  new  to  discontinued  firms, 
and  in  the  entry  and  discontinuance 
rates  per  1,000  for  different  trades. 
In  1945,  for  examjtle,  while  the  ratio 
of  new  to  discontinued  firms  for  all 
trades  amounted  to  3.2  to  1,  it  differed 
for  specific  trades  as  follows;  General 
Merchandise,  1.6  to  1 ;  apparel  and 
accessories,  1.9—1;  home  furnishings, 
1-7  to  1;  appliance  and  radio,  8.4  to  1. 

The  same  irregularity  in  expansion 


Depai^during  1946  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
although  the  entry  rate  per  1,000 
firms  in  operation  for  all  retail  trades 


uly,  l^^STORES 


MAKE  THEM  WANT  IT 


Divide  your  merchandise  into  the  two  categories  of 
“demand”  or  ‘‘impulse"  and  the  shoppers  will  cross 
you  up.  They  may  be  roving,  then  all  items  are  im¬ 
pulse  to  them.  They  may  be  looking  for  a  specihe 
item,  it  can  be  anything  in  your  store.  Thus,  any  item 
can  also  be  classed  as  a  demand  item. 


Discard  the  “demand-impulse”  theory  in  favor  of  a 
more  practical  view.  Consider  all  items  as  possible 
and  actual  impulse  merchandise.  Furthermore,  don’t 
think  of  impulse  only  as  reminder  buying.  (Forgot 
they  needed  it  until  they  happened  to  see  it.)  Impulse 
buying  as  a  result  of  the  desire  to  own  is  of  greater 
importance  and  requires  Display  Strategy.  Make 
them  want  it!  Display  it  with  that  result  in  mind. 

So  called  demand  merchandise  is  constantly  promoted 
to  carry  the  average  store  past  the  break-even-point. 
To  keep  the  volume  up.  Impulse  buying  creates  extra 
sales  to  put  a  store  in  the  proht  picture.  Increased 
volume  and  lowered  selling  costs,  percentagewise. 

Great  retail  organizations  have  been  built  and  sustained 
almost  entirely  on  impulse  sales  created  thru  the  sales 
promotion  medium  of  DISPLAY.  Demand  and  impulse 
categories  being  considered  only  as  to  where  displayed, 
not  if  displayed.  All  items  displayed  in  some  manner, 
sections  and  departments  displayed,  in  fact,  the  store 
as  a  location  is  displayed. 


Use  expert  Display  know-how  and  equipment  to  get  the 
best  results.  Effective  Display  makes  those  extra  sales 
that  are  so  vital  to  volume  and  ties  in  to  clinch  sales 
on  promoted  items. 


Invest  at  least  Vs  of  \our  Promotional  Dollar  in 
DISPLAY. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

For  list  of  N.A.D.I.  members  and  products,  write 
John  F,  Bowman,  Jr.,  11  East  Walton  Place, 

Chicago,  IlllnoU. 
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amounted  to  175.4,  it  differed  as  fol¬ 
lows  for  the  following  trades:  General 
inerrhandise,  67..^;  apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories,  1.S3.2;  home  furnishings,  ,31.3.8; 
appliance  and  radio,  464.5. 

•Mthough  the  rate  of  entry  of  new 
hrms  per  1,000  in  all  trades  declinetl 
from  125.7  to  85  during  the  period 
1945  to  1947,  while  the  rate  of  discon¬ 
tinuance  increased  from  39.6  to  42.7, 
the  total  niimher  is  still  expanding  al¬ 
though  at  a  slower  rate.  The  1947 
ratio  of  new  firms  to  discontinued 
firms  was  2  to  1,  compared  with  a 
ratio  of  .3.2  to  I  in  1945.  It  does  not 
apirear  that  the  total  nuniher  of  retail 
firms  has  grown  beyond  a  point  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  increase  in  physi¬ 
cal  volume  of  goods  handled  nor  the 
si/e  of  the  population  served,  although 
it  is  cpiite  probable  that  the  expansion 
has  been  t<K)  great  in  some  fields.  The 
evidence  of  possible  over-expansion  in 
the  appliance  and  radio  field,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  discontinuance  rate  per 
1,000  firms  in  o|)eratic)n  lor  all  trades 
increased  from  .39.6  in  1945  to  42.7  in 
1947,  the  discontinuance  rate  for  ap- 
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In  Your  Microfilming 

USE 

pilm-a-record 

TO  MICRODEX 
YOUR  RECORDS 


MICROFILMING  GIVES  YOU.: 

•  98%  saving  in  filing  and  floor  spate. 

•  Assured  record  protection  and  permanence. 

MICROOEXING  GIVES  YOU  5  PLUS  VALUES: 

•  You  control  the  operation  a-’d  inspection  of 
every  phase  of  your  microfilming. 

•  You  find  micro-records  faster  than  originals. 

•  Your  micro-records  are  terrified  for  possible 
use  as  legal  evidence. 

•  Your  present  filing  system  is  permanently 
paralleled  on  film. 

•  Your  micro-records  incorporate  controls  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  misfiling. 

You  can  buy  or  rent  Film-a-record— immediate  de¬ 
livery.  The  Microdex  indexing  system  is  available 
at  nominal  cost  and  can  be  used  with  whatever  ir.ake 
of  microfilming  machine  you  now  have.  W  rite  for 
our  free  booklets  on  Film-a-record  and  Microdex. 

PHOTO  RECOROS  OlV ,  ROOM  162  315  FOURTH  AVE.,  N  Y  10 
FOR  6REATER  BUSINESS  EFFICENCY  -  USE  PHOTOGRAPHY 


pli.Tiice  and  radio  firms  increased  from 
12.7  to  73.7  dining  ihe  same  period. 

.Siimmarv 

In  concluding  this  audit  of  retail 
trends  it  might  be  appropriate  to  sutn- 
mari/e  the  favorable  and  unfavorable 
developments  which  may  be  expected 
to  determine  the  outlook  for  retail 
tratle  in  the  immediate  future.  On 
the  debit  (or  asset)  side  of  the  ledger 
the  following  entries  merit  inclusion; 

1.  Gontinning  growth  in  the  si/e  of 
the  population  and  in  the  number  of 
(onsnming  household  units  will  mean 
both  a  larger  labot  lone,  and  an  ex¬ 
panding  market. 

2.  Kvolving  plans  loi  military  ex- 
peiulitures  and  programs  for  Enro- 
)K*an  relief  and  reiovery  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  add  some  stimulation  to 
production,  employment,  and  nation- 
.il  income. 

.3.  .\  substantial  backlog  demand 

lor  capital  goods  incinding  highway 
c onsii  nc  tion  may  also  coulribute  to 
em|)loyment,  production  and  national 
income. 

1.  The  current  high  level  ol  em¬ 
ployment  and  national  output,  if 
maintained,  will  mean  a  continuing 
high  level  of  personal  disposable  in¬ 
come. 

5.  Reduction  in  personal  income 
taxes  will  result  in  a  larger  volume  of 
disposable  income  in  relation  to  total 
income  payments. 

<i.  Large  holdings  by  individuals  of 
liejuid  assets  in  the  form  of  currency, 
checking  accounts,  savings  deposits 
and  Ciovernment  bonds  will  act  as  a 
supplement  to  future  purchasing 
power. 

7.  .\  possible  further  expansion  of 
consumer  credit,  the  volume  of  which 
has  not  yet  reached  its  prewar  rela¬ 
tionship  to  disposable  income  may 
also  result  in  additional  consumer  ex¬ 
penditures. 

8.  A  substantial  back-log  cjf  demand 
for  many  consumer  durable  goods, 
esjx;cially  housing  and  automobiles, 
will  continue  to  stimulate  consumer 
expenditures. 

9.  I'he  jjrospect  of  developing  new 
j)rfKlucts  and  processes,  based  upon  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  conduct¬ 
ed  during  the  war,  may  provide  new 
opportunities. 


10.  The  development  of  improved  I 
methods  of  retail  merchandising,  in  1 
eluding  functional  design  and  layout,  f 
improved  merchandise  displav,  greater  k 
emphasis  of  self  service,  and  improve  I 
ments  in  goexis  handling  prex esses  may  I 
result  in  higher  volume  at  lower  coms  I 
because  of  increased  efficiency.  [ 
On  the  credit  (liability)  side  of  the 
ledger  the  following  observations  anci 
cpialihcattons  of  the  above  favorable 
aspects  should  not  be  overlooked; 

1.  retuleticies  toward  inflation 
which  can  be  ruinous  to  retailers  as 
well  as  all  other  segmetus  of  the  econ 
omy  have  not  yet  been  checked.  I 

2.  riie  c  urrent  high  level  of  prices  [ 
not  only  results  in  severe  demands  on  | 
capital  for  financing  high-cost  inven  ^ 
tories  but  also  involves  the  isrospeci 
of  heavy  losses  itt  the  event  of  a  sud  ^ 
den  break  or  drastic  dec  line  in  price  |j 

.3.  Gonsumer  demands  for  wider  se  I 

P 

lec  tivity  as  goods  become  mote  readily  j 
available  may  recpiirc  heavier  inven 
tory  investment. 

4.  Gonsumer  resistance  to  high! 

prices  may  develop  to  a  much  greater 
extent  thati  at  present,  in  which  case' 
resulting  reductions  in  unit  sales  vol-l 
ume  might  prove  to  be  a  greater  lia 
bility  to  retailers  than  possible  mark  ■ 
clowns  due  to  a  declitie  in  market r 
price.  I 

5.  The  problems  relating  to  era  j 

ployer-employee  relations  are  not  yet  I 
solved,  and  prolonged  yvork  stoppages  | 
could  cancel  out  much  in  the  yvayolp 
Itoth  output  and  income.  j 

(i.  Increasing  population  is  a  stinm J 
lation  to  production  only  if  there  are; 
sufficient  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

7.  Recent  shifts  in  relative  expendi  ■ 
tines  for  different  types  of  goods  or  : 
services  may  result  in  a  reduced  mar 
ket  for  certain  types  of  commodities 

8.  Recent  shifts  in  the  relative  sale? 
volume  of  different  kinds  of  retail 
stores  may  result  in  limited  oppoii' 
nities  for  certain  types  of  stores. 

9.  The  number  of  firms  in  sonK 
trades  may  have  expanded  too  rapid 
ly,  and  future  volume  may  not  suppon 
the  number  now  in  existence. 

tach  of  these  trends  should  be  can 
lully  watched  by  retailers  throughoa 
the  coming  motiths  in  order  to  piovid 
a  sound  basis  for  decisions  and  at  tior.' 

July,  IW' 
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“The  Little  Hero  of  Holland”  prevented  a  disas* 
trous  flood  by  holding  his  arm  through  a  hole  in 
the  dyke.  He  realized  that  even  this  small  leak 
might  result  in  tremendous  losses  to  his  village. 

You,  as  an  efficient  retailer,  must  also  take 
action  to  stop  the  leaks  in  your  store  systems. 
You  may  be  losing  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  in  profits  from  small  loopholes— 
loopholes  caused  by  employee  cash-handling 
errors  which  are  allowed  to  go  uncorrected. 
Unless  you  plug  these  loopholes  by  enforcing 
your  store  rules  consistently  and  persistently, 
careless  errors  will  lead  to  the  intentional  viola¬ 
tions  that  result  in  stock  shortages. 

TheWillmark  program  and  formula  will  help 
you  reduce  stock  shortages  through  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  your  store  rules. 


Discover  how  you  can  “plug  the 
hole  in  the  dyke.”  Writetoday  for 
our  FREE  booklet  “Basic  Control 
Over  Inventory  Losses.”  . 


Willmork  Service  Syttem,  Inc. 

Edvccrtienal  Deportment 

2S0  Wect  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  your 
booklet  entitled  “Basic  Control  Over  Inventory  Losses” 


I  Company 
I  Address . 


Executive  Offices:  250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  CHy  •  32  Branch  oeicet:  AvoiloMe  in  every  city  in  the  Unite J  Stotee 
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Today,  the  cost  of  hand- writing  a  sales-slip  may 
astonish  you!  To  say  nothing  of  the  time  thus  con¬ 
sumed  that  should  have  been  strictly  devoted  to 
selling. 

Modem  cash  registers  quickly  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  for  there’s  a  big  difference  in  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  press  a  key,  and  that  needed  to  write  out 
a  sales-slip.  National  Itemizing  Cash  Registers  also 
record  sales  taxes,  or  other  taxes,  swiftly,  accu¬ 
rately,  and  at  lowest  cost.  As  they  do  in  every  case 
where  the  transaction  involves  two,  or  more,  items. 


In  fact,  by  using  National  multiple-drawer, 
clerk-wrap  cash  registers,  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  recording,  inspection,  and  auditing  to 
about  $1  per  1000  cash  sales.  On  1000  checks  a  day, 
this  saving  will  easily  mn  to  more  than  $2500  a 
year!  Ask  your  local  National  representative  to 
make  a  thorough  analysis  of  your  situation  -his 
findings  may  point  to  some  very  substantial  sav¬ 
ings.  No  cost  or  obligation,  of  course.  Or,  write  to 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton  9, 
Ohio.  Sales  and  Service  Offices  in  over  400  cities. 


■-  J 


